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A RELIGIOUS TRUST 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


organization! The news comes in a dispatch 

from Lincoln, the home of Bryan, the trusto- 
phobe. The dispatch says, that “the pastors of the 
larger Lincoln churches have signed an ironclad agree- 
ment intended to drive out the small churches and 
return greater revenues to the larger, longer established 
houses of worship. The agreement is aimed at the 
exclusion of several projected new parishes. The Lin- 
coln ministers take the stand that the field is already 
crowded. One of the ministers admits frankly that 
the organization has all the features and aims of the 
big trusts incorporated under the New Jersey laws. 
“Too many ministers are working for small salaries,” 
he declared. “Congregations are too small. The 
salaries of the best ministers are too small. A reme- 
dy is the abolition of the small churches and congrega- 
tions. Bring congregations together, unite the church- 
es, contributions resulting will enable ministers to be 
paid better salaries and religion will advance in con- 
sequence. Our plan is to allot territory to each 
church, and consider that the work of the church shall 
be within the confines settled upon. Not a minister 
in Lincoln doubts that the plan will succeed.” 

Isn’t that great? Isn’t the argument one that would 
jar your intellectuals? Behold the sequentiality there- 
of! “Unite the churches, contributions resulting will 
enable ministers to be paid better salaries, and religion 
will advance in consequence.” Oh, logic, how great 
thou art! Religion will advance in consequence of bet- 
ter salaries for the ministers! And we used to think 
salvation was free! 

What were the salaries of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John? They seemed to put up a fairly good brand 
of religion. True, those men were of an older time, 
but then we are told that religion has not changed 
in the least. What salary had Augustine when he 
went to convert England, or Patrick when he evange- 
lized Ireland? What salary was paid Calvin or Knox 
or Wesley or Fox? These men seemed to advance re- 
ligion somewhat in their day and generation, as did 
Marquette and Joliet and DeSmet in this country, as 
did Francis Xavier in India, as did Campbell in the 
Western Reserve, and the good Methodist Marvin 
and hosts of others. 


What has the preacher’s salary to do with re- 
ligious advancement? Does religion advance by appeal 
to the head? Do we need highly paid intellectuals to 
preach Christ and Him crucified? Must a man have 
$5,000 per year to enable him to reach the popular 
heart? Not much. Is not the history of the world 
full of proof that the higher salaried the ministers of 
religion are the poorer the brand of religion they dis- 
pense? The pastor of a wealthy congregation never 
preaches the simon pure article of religion. He never 
takes up the texts that give us a Tolstoi—crazy though 
the Russian may be—or a Francis of Assisi. 

Religion and wealth are not essentially incompati- 
ble, but the Saviour has intimated that they are nearly 
so in His saying about the rich man, the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the camel and the eye of a needle. It is al- 
most impossible to preach the true Christ, with a bulg- 
ing pocket, to believe in the Sermon on the Mount 
and keep an eye on the stock market. It is “beyond 
beyond,” as Imogen says, to imagine that the spirit of 


Bo the soul of Belisarius, here’s the limit in trust 





true religion can be regulated, “cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined” by trust restrictions such as may be put upon 
the manufacture of sugar or steel. The love of God 
for man can’t be parceled out in territory like a patent 
right, and the love of man for God cannot be generated, 
intensified and extended over the earth by preaching 
for money. The preaching has to be done for the 
love of the Lord and His children. 

The abolition of the small church, so far from ad- 
The 
first congregations were small, and they sent forth the 
men who spread Christianity over the world. The 
large congregation is not necessarily the most re- 
ligious, and so far as the work of the ministry is con- 
cerned, it stands to reason that the pastor cannot exert 
that direct personal influence upon a large congregation 
that he can concentrate upon a smaller body. The 
greater the congregation the smaller the chance for 
individual religion among its members. The force of 
religion is individual, not collectivist. The greater 
the congregation the more likely it is that the religion 
thereof will tend towards a degenerate, cold formalism 
and perfunctoriness. No doubt there have been at times 
great religious revivals when large bodies of men and 
women have been moved by the spirit of the Word, but 
it must be remembered that such revivals were never 
the work of ministers with their minds set on their 
salaries, and that the revival has never been developed 
by any systematic assignment of “territory” for work, 
or by any restriction of the work of evangelists within 
set limits. The large congregation is not the place 
where the best and most earnest religious spirit is 
found. In the small congregation there is more time 
for religion, because there is less concern with social 
issues and financial arrangements and pretty church 
politics of various sorts. 

The ministers of Lincoln “take the stand that the 
field is already crowded!” What an absurdity, and 
what a blasphemy! As if the field of work for salvation 
could ever be crowded. In the theory of Christianity 
every man and woman should be an evangelist, every 
home should be a place for work, every worker for 
Christ should be welcome to the field. The field can 
never be overcrowded, because the field is co-extensive 
with the souls of all men. Each man’s soul and mind 
and heart is a field for effort. Each man, if he can- 
not work upon some other man, can work upon him- 
self, and so the greatest congregation, after all, for the 
advancement of religion, is a congregation of one. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within us, and we find it by 
self-searching. There is no absolute need that one 
should be surrounded by a crowd to experience 
religion in its best sense. No one needs the moral 
support of the multitude to find salvation. In fact, the 
greater the crowd the greater the prospect of religious 
dilution, for “the world is too much with us.” 

Religion, they tell us, must be en rapport with the 
spirit of the age. That is sheer rot. Religion gener- 
ally is directly and essentially at variance with the spir- 
it of the age, and never more at variance with the spirit 
of any age than this. Religion must not bend and 
twist and mould itself to the business spirit. . That 
way lies spiritual death. If the religious theory be 
true, then the ‘salvation of the world to-day depends 
upon the submission of the business spirit to the princi- 
ples of religion. There is little hope for this. No 
man can live up to the clear spirit and letter of the 
gospels and be a greatly successful man in any field of 
human endeavor. 


vancing the cause of religion, must retard it. 


How much soever we may con- 





demn the doctrine of a Tolstoi, or a Charles M: Shel- 
don, we cannot deny that the world of business activi- 
ties would be quite other than it is if all men lived up 
to what is clearly reported of the doctrine and practice 
of the Christ by the writers of the Gospel. What 
would be the result if men turned the other cheek when 
smitten, if the world were to sell all it has and give to 
the poor, if the lender forswore interest, if the injunc- 
tion, “resist not evil” were obeyed? Surely there would 
be a revolution of all social conditions in the world. 
In almost every line of effort the endeavor to act in 
accordance with what Christ has inculcated would work 
towards failure. A man who lived up to the letter 
oi the injunctions of the Saviour might be a good man, 
but his brethren would call him a fool. The essence 
of religion, and the essence of business of to-day are 
entirely antipathetic and antagonistic. They will not 
mix and mingle. The consolidating idea is one that 
tends to “limit the output.” That is not what is needed 
in religion. We need more religion, not less. There 
never can be an over-supply of the real article. Re- 
ducing the number of minsters is bad religious eco- 
nomics. The fewer the ministers the less breadth we 
shall have in the gospel they preach, and the less depth. 
If the preachers are to form a close corporation, we 
shall have more preaching for the worldly interests 
of the preachers and less for the other-worldly interests 
of mankind, unless, indeed, the Protestant preachers 
want eventually to model their trust upon the lines of 
the Roman Catholic organization. The Roman Cath- 
olic system works well, with all the advocates of that 
system preaching one invariable creed, but who is te 
bind together in solidarity of purpose and concentrative 
method the Protestant preachers of various sects and 
cults? If each, for the purpose of consolidation, has to 
give up something of his doctrine, what will be left in 
the long run? Evidently nothing. A trust religion 
will be no religion at all, as we conceive religion when 
we speak of Christianity. 

It seems to the present writer that the only result of 
such an effort at religious consolidation as is contem- 
plated by the pastors of Mr. Bryan’s home town must 
be the abandonment of the tenets of faith as they are 
now and have long been held in various communions 
and the adoption of that sort of “practical religion” 
held up recently for our edification by Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright at the National Unitarian conference. Onc 
may doubt, however, that the sort of religion that is 
acceptable to Unitarians is real Christianity. That is 
hardly complete Christianity which denies the divinity 
of Christ. Mr. Wright’s much vaunted “practical re- 
ligion” is not a religion at all in the Christian sense. 
It is that palely passionate pity for ourselves that char- 
acterized the later paganism of Greece and Rome, and 
that had its best expression in the meditations of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Whatever the ethical culturists may 
say, and notwithstanding Herbert Spencer and other 
philosophers, there is no such thing as a religion of 
reason alone. ‘There is no such thing as a business 
religion, a religion solely of self interest. There can 
be no such thing as a religion organized according to 
the Lincoln plan. True religion cannot exist under 
conditions that restrict spontaneity of feeling or effort. 
True religion cannot be dependent upon the salaries 
paid its ministers, and it cannot flourish when the 
canons proclaim against the recognition of “two or 
three gathered together” in His name. Religion is 
not manufactured by any set or patent process. It is 
as various as human character and human needs. It 
is absurd to attempt to monopolize the control of re- 
ligion in any way. The independent street corner 
preacher, the Salvation Army shouter, the Holiness 


“testifier,” has the religion that suits him, because it 
comforts him and warms him to the work of bringing 
A religious 


others within its comforting influence. 
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trust cannot drive the small producer of religion out of 
business. _A religious trust can do nothing to religion 
that will not be harmful. A consolidation of churches 
cannot result in anything but a dissipation of religious 
energy—unless the consolidation could effectuate a 
unanimity of belief and a concentration of work. The 
Protestant pastors of Lincoln cannot carry out their 
plan, because they cannot agree to accept any unit of 
authority. To render their plan effective, they need 
first the one thing they will not have—a Pope. 

The trust idea in religion will not do—at least, it 
will not work out good results on any plan of opera- 
tion other than that designed by Roman Catholicism. 
There is no chance for the flourishing of free religion 
under trust restrictions. A religious trust must put 
a check at once upon private interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture. A religious consolidation to be successful must 
necessarily impose upon the people an authority out- 
side of themselves and suppress their Protestant sense 
of the authority within themselves. A religious trust, 
operated as outlined in the Lincoln plan, must destroy 
individuality in religion. It must inevitably enforce 
conformity in many things, and the enforcement of 
conformity upon sectarians, proud of their nonconform- 
ist principles, is an impossibility. The late Pope Leo 
XIII had his dream of a “unification of Christendom,” 
but he found it was only a dream, and he abandoned 
it long before his death. He saw that it could only be 
brought about by a miracle, by a working of the spirit 
of grace, such as he dared not hope for in this com- 
paratively graceless world and time. It is not likely 
that such a unification of Christendom will be inaugu- 
rated by the pastors of Lincoln, Neb. It is not possi- 
ble that religion shall be advanced by repression of its 
manifestations. It is sheer folly to imagine that there 
will be more religion if we have fewer preachers, or 
that we shall have better religion if the preachers have 
better pay. A vital trouble with religion in many 
great cities is that there are too few churches not too 
many. In search of better pay and larger and finer 
congregations the pastors and churches move away 
from the masses of the people, and the further away 
the pastors get from the masses of the people the thin- 
ner and more strained of all substance becomes the 
quality of the religion they preach. 

The greater the congregation, the more prosperous 
the preacher, the less one feels as a member of the 
one or as an auditor of the other, either the fatherhood 
of God or the brotherhood of man. Trust religion 
will not do. Competition in goodness is more bene- 
ficial than consolidation in an effort for better salaries 
for pastors. If there be anything at all in the immor- 
tal protest of Martin Luther, the true economics of re- 
ligion are to be found in a parallelism to free trade 
as a politico-economic issue. A trust religion implies 
a watering of the stock, false valuations, interference 
with the natural laws of religious development, restric- 
tion of individual effort, big salaries for the promoters 
and nothing for the shareholders but “hot air.” The 
religious trust will burst of itself just as so many com- 
mercial trusts are doing nowadays. Consolidation is 
not the magic word it was. 

What religionists need is not more business in re- 
ligon, but more religion in business. What is essen- 
tial to a revival of the true religious spirit is more love 
and less lust for lucre. Pastors should think more of 
sanctity of life than of swelling their salaries. The 
field of work for Jesus’ sake should be kept open for 
all. Entrance therein should be a right, rather than a 
privilege. There cannot be too much religion of the 
right sort. There can easily be too much religion: of 
the sort that concerns itself with salariés, and with the 
imposition of arbitrary restrictions upon the upspring- 
ing of the spirit in search for union with and rest in 
the Divine Love. 


THE VILLAGE CONSCIENCE 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


rule for such cities as Chicago, New York 

Philadelphia, Washington or even St. nae 
Chicago, in spite of all its crudities, its ugliness, its 
municipal poverty, has never had a sure enough boss, 
Mr. Lincoln J. Steffens says that it has made enough 
progress in the profession of reform to start a night- 
school for the other cities. 

And yet it hasn’t enough money to clean, let alone 
pave, a decent proportion of its best streets. jt 
spends an enormous amount of money without any 
apparent or permanent results. It is always broke. 
Its city government has been “purified,” but its streets 
and alleys smell to heaven. There are more reform- 
ers here actively successful than in any other city of 
the world. And the potential equipment and actiyi- 
ties of the city itself show no results at all. 

Chicago, by reason of its dominating “rube” popu- 
lation, is paralyzed and palsied with what may be 
called the “village conscience.” It is long on preven- 
tion and short on cure. The Mayor tacitly admits 
that instead of leading, he follows the people. It is 
not what to do, but what not to do, that keeps him 
guessing. Chicago is alive with reformers as a prairie 
dog with fleas. The average reformer knocks every- 
thing feasible and boosts nothing but “ideals.” As 
against an aggressive, broad-gauge, purposeful par- 
tisan leader, he will champion the inoffensive nonen- 
tity every time. He is so suspicious of his fellow 
man that he will trust nobody but a nincompoop. He 
has so many dreams for the betterment of everything 
that he accomplishes practically nothing. 

The reform element of Chicago practically ran 
Yerkes out of town, and yet he gave to the city the 
only decent example of rapid transit the city can 
boast. It may be that his methods were a bit strong 
for weak nerves, that he was somewhat ahead of past 
necessities, but, like all other big men, he was building 
for the future generations, and had in his mind the 
fact that future generations would help to carry what 
at first seemed a burden to the economists. The re- 
form-conservative element in Chicago and in St. Louis 
is invariably opposed to the ambitious appropriation of 
public money for public uses. In St. Louis, where 
the reform element is a matter of new growth and 
little achievement outside the Circuit Court, the char- 
ter amendments got their worst fight from the ultra 
exacting, sin-despising regenerators. 

Chicago is still operating under the restrictions and 
limitations of a charter that is hardly elastic enough 
for Mattoon. The principal obstacle to any enabling 
legislation has come from the tax-dodging millionaires 
who pass half their time in Europe or New York, and 
the hayseed reformers who sit up nights for fear some- 
body will do something. The parvenu is always for 
the kind of reform that will cost nothing. The dyed- 
in-the-wool reformer never has much to lose, but he 
is against any movement, plan or proposition that 
might, under any circumstances, enhance the oppor- 
tunities of a public officeholder. If the reformers 
would only pick out a brainy boss of their own and 
let him run things, all might be well. But they never 
have done, and never will do, this thing. | The fol- 
lowing excerpt from a recent editorial in the. Chicago 
Inter-Ocean will help to illuminate this state of af- 
fairs: 


A FTER all, there may be worse things than boss 


The committee of the City Council which has 
been visiting the Eastern cities for the purpose of 
obtaining information regarding the methods em- 
ployed by those communities for the collection and 
disposition of garbage has returned, and Alderman 
Raymer, one of its members,-reports: 

“In Philadelphia there is a daily -collection of 
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rarbage, even in the suburbs. The city pays $500,- 
rarity ar to the company, which collects and dis- 


0 a ye 
coies of the garbage. Last year Chicago spent 


$700,000 on garbage collection and removal, and had 


to use dumps, much to the annoyance and disgust of 


ritizens.” 
° ead is to say, poor, misguided, misgoverned, 


machine-managed, corrupt Philadelphia spends 
$500,000 for the collection and disposition of its gar- 
page, and collects and disposes of it, both in city and 
suburbs, while Chicago, under a “personally honest” 
mayor, @ “redeemed” City Council, and a generally 
“reformed” municipal government, spends $700,000 
for the removal and disposition of garbage within 
the city proper which is mostly left to accumulate 
and rot in its alleys. 

Not only does the city government which has 
been given us by the Coles, the Kents, the Kings, 
the Cranes, the Fishers, and the Lawsons, spend: 
$200,000 a year more than Philadelphia, which has 
neither been “redeemed” nor “reformed,” for the re- 
moval of its garbage, but it is paying this sum, over 
and above the Philadelphia price, for the removal 
of garbage that is not removed, but left to litter the 
alleys and poison the air throughout large districts 


of the city. 

To summarize: Philadelphia, which is unregen- 
erated, spends its annual appropriation of $500,000 
for garbage removal honestly, while Chicago, which 
has been “uplifted” by the reform leagues and th? 
trust press, turns over its annual appropriation of 
$700,000 for garbage removal to bogus contractors, 
pay-roll stuffers, and Harrison heelers. 

What Chicago needs is a boss—big BOSS! St. 
Louis needs a boss! They all need one. I don’t mean 
a Democratic boss, nor a Republican boss, not a 
crooked boss, nor yet a grafting boss. But a boss 
with red blood in his veins; one with bowels, and 
brains and the ability to do things. 
could turn up this sort of a leader all would be well, 
but it seems to be their luck to produce only an emu- 
lous array of fanatics, pipe-dreamers, Miss Nancies 
and backcappers. Let us say that Croker, Tweed, 
Sheppard, Magee, and all the rest of the much-damned 
autocrats of the Eastern cities did a lot of devilment. 
It is more than certain that they did great good for 
their cities, and good of a kind that will outlive their 
infamy. Boss Sheppard was the energy and the basis 
of all that Washington ever knew about civic beauty 
and improvement. When he left the Capital City, 
half the population would have assisted in lynching 
him. When he returned after a decade, he was lion- 
ized and loved by the same crop-eared crowd that 
had anathematized him. 

The trouble with the reformers is that they don't 
mix with the people; they have only visionary doc- 
trines about a swift and glorious apotheosis of their 
cities; they chatter endlessly along penny wise pound 
foolish lines of economy; they fancy themselves quali- 
fied to preach retrenchment of public funds because 
they are usually in the habit of freezing on to a dol- 
lar until it gets swelled. They generally figure on 
being “in on” all the advantages, improvements and 
adornments which they are willing to approve in their 
“home towns.” They forget that, after all, the fu- 
ture generations will not only get the best of all pres- 
ent public expenditures, but that the same future 


beneficiaries can, and should, be made to pay most of 
the costs. 


If the reformers 


lf there is any meaning to the word progress, it is 
Pretty sure that the future tax payers of Chicago, St. 
Louis and other “unbossed” cities, would rather in- 
herit a legitimate burden of bond taxation than wal- 
low their lives away in the muck and debris of a dirty 
and disintegrating “metropolis.” Gotham achieved 
about all-of its solid splendors under boss-rule. It 
would have accomplished still more, under honest boss- 
ship, but at this day and age, if you get right down 
under the epidermis of the true New Yorker, you will 
lind him fairly itching for another boss, because he 
has tried being one of a flock without a bell-wether, 
and there was “nothing doing”—absolutely nothiag 
—good, bad or indifferent. 
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HAWES, FOLK, REED 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


Governor of Missouri, there seems to be little 

doubt that Mr. Folk has the lead consequent upon 
his earlier start and the publicity given him and his 
purification work by the metropolitan press. But his 
lead is not as great as it was. I have been looking 
over the Missouri country newspapers and I find, in 
the first place, that Mayor Reed of Kansas City, has a 
powerful and enthusiastic .support in many quarters. 
Mayor Reed also has managed to get into line quite 
a number of shrewd politicians, and those politicians 
are industriously working against Folk, not because 
he has prosecuted boodlers, but on the ground that he 
is a St. Louis politician. They are playing on the 
rural prejudice against St. Louis, and they realize that 
while they are knocking Folk in this way, they are at 
the same time hammering Mr. Hawes. The friends 
of Mayor Reed are evidently bent on so shaping things 
that the fight in the convention shall develop into a 
contest between St. Louis and Kansas City interests. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that the Reed men lay 
heavy emphasis upon the claim that the result of the 
nomination of either Hawes or Folk will be to split 
St. Louis Democracy wide open, and thus imperil the 
Democracy’s success in the election. This argument 
has weight with those people in the State who care 
more for the success of the party than for the triumph 
of any individual, and there are, probably, more Demo- 
crats of that stripe in Missouri than in any other State 
in the Union. 


| N the contest for the Democratic nomination for 


There is undoubtedly a strong popular interest 
throughout the State in Mr. Folk and his work. It 
is not to be said, however, that this interest takes the 
form of supporting him for the Democratic guberna- 
torial nomination. There is a general feeling that 
there is a defect in the logic which insists that because 
Mr. Folk has been a good Circuit Attorney in St. 
Louis, he would make an ideal Governor in Jefferson 
City. The people don’t know Mr. Folk, and they re- 
gard him as something perilously near to an abstrac- 
tion. The Democrats throughout the State admire 
his work, but they are not sure he is a Democrat. They 
have heard of his failure, after his own election, to 
support the party ticket on two occasions. They have 
heard that he “laid down” on Mayor Wells when he 
could have disproved the insinuation that Mayor Wells 
obstructed his prosecution of boodlers. They feel 
that he is disloyal because he made his prosecution of 
a few crooks the excuse for severing all relations with 
the party organization that elected him. This may 
be partisan fetichism, or what you will, but it counts 
with the Missouri voter, and need it be said that the 
politicians are laying stress upon it at every oppor- 
tunity? Another thing that militates against Mr. Folk 
with the Democratic voter is that he is supported by 
men generally stigmatized as soreheads and kickers, 
men like Lon V. Stephens, David A. Ball, Charles E. 
Pears and some others who are always “agin” the ad- 
ministration when they are not of it. Undoubtedly, 
too, the sort of Democrat who prevails in Missouri— 
he may not be a citizen of high type, but he is a fact 
in the situation—is not enamored of the idea that Mr. 
‘olk has been chiefly boomed in the Republican pa- 
pers, not necessarily for prosecuting boodlers, but be- 
cause he has shown up, or is supposed to have indicted 
his own party. Republican support of Mr. Folk has 


helped that gentleman some, but it has hurt him much. 
It has hurt him with the men in the various congres- 
sional districts and counties who carry the primaries 

It has hurt him with 
Republicanism to _ be 


and dominate the convention. 
that element that believes 
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the sum and substance of all evil. We hear a great 
deal of the popular sentiment for Mr. Folk, but it is 
significant that editors and politicians who follow pub- 
lic sentiment are, in so many instances, either openly 
against him or are keeping silent on the subject of the 
nomination. The popular sentiment is there all right, 
but it isn’t so strong as it was, and from all sections 
comes the story that the sentiment is weakening under 
the pressure of the friends of Mayor Reed and the ad- 
vocates of the nomination of Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Hawes’ accepted candidacy has proved excep- 
tionally strong in the country. It has been greeted 
with much more favor than was anticipated for it. 
There are many reasons for this—good reasons for . 
Hawes has been abused by Republicans. 
For what? For making St. Louis completely Demo- 
cratic. That Republicans hate him for beating them 
is pretty good recommendation to the Democracy. Mr. 
Hawes has been clean. He has never been suspected 
of connection with the carnival of crookedness either 
in St. Louis or in Jefferson City. Mr. Hawes secured 
the nomination, and his organization secured the elec- 
tion of Mr. Folk. Mr. Hawes gave Mr. Folk his op- 
portunity. There would have been no Folk in the Cir- 
cuit Attorney’s office but for Hawes, and Hawes’ 
friends justly claim for him no small share in the glory 
that haloes Folk. Folk has been urged by the Re- 
publican press to investigate Hawes. He has investi- 
gated and found nothing to condemn. The gist of all 
the criticism that has been hurled at Hawes is that he 
has been a Democrat, a successfully organizing Demo- 
crat. That is neither high crime nor misdemeanor in 
Missouri. The harder the Republicans hammer Hawes 
for what he has done for Democracy in St. Louis and 
Missouri, the more they commend him to the dyed-in- 
the-wool Democracy. It may be said that this is so 
with “the machine,” but it is true with the Democracy 
in general, for in this State Democratic politics is much 
like a religion with the rank and file. Hawes, there- 
fore, appeals strongly to the old timers, the fathers in 
Israel; but, at the same time, being a young man him- 
self, he appeals forcibly to those young Democrats 
upon whom, we are told, the party tradition bears light- 
ly. Hawes may be pilloried as the ring candidate, but 
the answer to that is that Hawes is what he is in St. 
Louis to-day, because he smashed a ring and took the 
party from under its control and forced from the party, 
in three elections, exceptionally decent nominations. If 
Mr. Folk has done a great work, Mr. Hawes has done 
the same. Hawes gave St. Louis decent politics and 
good government, the best the city has known in years. 
He even gave Folk to the public service. The friends 
of Folk, therefore, cannot claim that the candidacy of 
Hawes is in any sense the candidacy of the elements 
of evil in Missouri politics. Hawes was fighting for 
cleaner government before Folk swam into ken. This 
argument presented to the supporters of and sympa- 
thizers with Mr. Folk’s candidacy is irresistible. It 
completely demolishes the theory that Folk alone rep- 
resents good government and clean methods. And 
as to fitness for the governorship, Hawes is the supe- 
rior of Folk, since Hawes has demonstrated his exec- 
utive ability as a political leader, and as head of the 
Police Department, while Folk has done nothing but 
prosecute before juries drawn from an inflamed pub- 
lic and convict men guilty of sordid crimes. The 
Folk crusade was made possible by Hawes, and the 
department in St. Louis on which Hawes is the head, 
has co-operated readily with Mr. Folk at all times. The 
argument for Folk is met at every point with as good 
an argument for Hawes, and the people who know 
both men are agreed that Hawes has the superior 
equipment for a Chief Executive of the State by reason 
of his greatest breadth and depth of interest in affairs. 
It is, too, a rather strange fact that Mr. Folk is more 


Democrats. 
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popular with the people who don’t know him than with 
those who do, while Mr. Hawes is disliked, if at all, 
by those who know only what Republicans say of him, 
and is admired and believed by those who are thrown 
in contact with him. On the stump Hawes would 
make forty friends where Folk would not make five. 
Mr. Folk is not a man fitted for popularity upon ac- 
quaintance. He looms bigger in the newspapers than 
he does in his own proper person, and in his methods 
of dealing with men he has been aptly described by 
Mr. Claude H. Wetmore, writing not long since in the 
Valley Magazine, as a “confidence man” of the chilly 
persuasion. ; 

That Folk’s boom for the Governorship is not with- 
out political support is evident. That there is money 
behind the Folk boom is equally evident. Work for 
him along systematic lines has already begun. He 
has headquarters opened, and a secretary and a literary 
bureau at work. He has secured a political support 
in St. Louis that is not inconsiderable in the person of 
Tony Stuever, the “Home” brewer. Many of the pol- 
iticians in this city who were close to or held office 
under Governor Stephens, are openly for the Circuit 
Attorney. Out in the State Folk has the sympathetic 
approval of Col. “Bill” Phelps, the King of the Lobby. 
Congressmen Clark, Cochrane, Vandiver and Benton 
have declared for him more or less explicitly. The 
Folk movement is not altogether in the hands of inex- 
perienced tyros. There are hundreds of members of 
former machines that are pulling for Folk in the hope 
of getting back to power in his machine. There is a 
great deal of practical sense mixed up with the mere 
sentiment of hero-worship of the Folk movement. And 
there’s money. . There’s plenty of money where the 
$15,000 for the votive house for the Circuit Attorney 
come from. Besides this, there’s a good deal of clever 
work for Folk being done at the meetings of church 
assemblies in various parts of the State. It is going 
to be anything but a picnic to head off Folk. It 1s 
perfectly plain that Mayor Reed could not do it, al- 
though he has been generally understood to be a candi- 
date for more than a year. If Mr. Folk is to be beat- 
en for the Democratic nomination for Governor, Mr. 
Hawes is the man who must do it. 

Hawes has the mettle for the battle. Hawes will 
go into the fight with the solid St. Louis delegation be- 
hind him. He will go before the people with nothing 
to explain or defend. He will be backed by the ma- 
chine to a great extent, but after all, the machine exists 
by the suffrages of the party, and is popularly represen- 
tative. Hawes has a record as a man and a Democrat 
upon which he can stand. He can make his fight with- 
out assailing Folk. He can stand as firmly against 
boodle as Folk does. He can point to Mayor Wells, 
yes, and to Folk himself, as good works of Hawes. 
He will create an enthusiasm warmer than any Folk 
can evoke, because the power to do so is part of his 
agreeable personality. Folk is now on the defensive. 
He is unfortunate in that, because of his upper air 
and solar walk position, and his aloofness from practi- 
cal politics he cannot make any combinations, deals or 
dickers with his rivals. He has to stand or fall by 
himself. With Mayor Reed, backed by Kansas City, 
and Hawes backed by St. Louis, there will be a strong 
trading force against Folk—a force with which he can- 
not deal at all to his advantage. The fight will come 
finally between Reed and Hawes, between Kansas City 
and St. Louis. Mr. Reed has the advantage of being 
longer in the field than Mr. Hawes, but Hawes has 
probably the greater strength with the practical poli- 
ticians. 

It’s a very pretty fight as it stands—but Hawes has 
the chief advantage of all in his capacity for charm. 
He is more of a winner to the eye. Hawes, for the 
distance of the going, is the favorite. 
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REFLECTIONS 
Pass the Terminal Bills 


HE way to relieve freight congestion at St. Louis 
is for the Municipal Assembly to pass the or- 
dinances giving the Terminal Association the 

right to make the improvements that will enable it to 
move the cars over the two bridges and around and 
through the city. Every day the passage of the bills 
in question is delayed the World’s Fair is injured. It 
must not come to pass that the World’s Fair shall be 
ready on the day announced for opening, and that there 
shall be no facilities for rapid income traffic to the 
grounds. The main point is not what sort of bills 
of lading shall be issued, but how the freight is to be 
got into and out of the town, how visitors are to be 
transported to and from the Fair, how soon the 
noisome tunnel shall be abandoned for a fresh air 
route for passengers to and from the city. The mat- 
ter of a through bill of lading may be left to settlement 
later. The Association has agreed to issue such a 
bill. The work of building the loop from the Eads 
Bridge and the additional elevated structure on the 
levee, the building of the tracks to put the belt lines 
in operation, the improvement of passenger, mail and 
baggage facilities at Union Station cannot begin too 
soon. The Terminal Association will keep its word. 
It agreed once to contribute a certain sum to build a 
bridge over the Union Station on Clark avenue. It 
did not contribute the money because the bridge was 
determined to be useless, and never was built. The 
Association, however, has agreed to pay its share to 
the city for the bridge that never was and never will 
be built. It may, therefore, be taken for granted, that 
it will not evade its agreements as to bills of lading 
and freight charges made with the business organi- 
zations of St. Louis. The Terminal Association has 
been badly treated. It has been treated as a criminal 
when its officers had, to this extent, no more, that it 
wanted to expend eight or ten million dollars in bet- 
terment of its own properties, and in improving the 
trade facilities of St. Louis. The Municipal Assem- 
bly should take up the Terminal bills at once. There 
will be no new St. Louis so long as the necessary legis- 
lation is delayed by quibbles as to concealing charges 
in bills of lading. The way to relieve freight conges- 
tion is to relieve it. The way to get visitors to the 
World’s Fair grounds is to build roads to take them 
there. Pass the Terminal bills. There is no excuse 
for dilatoriness. Put St. Louis on the map by giving 
St. Louis the trackage and switching facilities the Ter- 
minal Association asks. Get freight and passengers 
into and out of St. Louis no matter how the freight is 
billed or the tickets read. Pass the Terminal bills. 


A FEW more such victories as that of Sam Parks at 
Kansas City and Trades Unionism is undone. One 


. Parks is more dangerous to the cause of free labor 


than hundreds of Pinkertons. 


ah 
St. Louis Artists 


St. Louisans will think somewhat better of this 
city as an art center if they will take the trouble to 
visit the Noonan & Kocian galleries on Locust street 
and inspect the exhibition there made of the work of 
St. Louis artists. Undoubtedly the strongest piece of 
painting in the exhibit is the street scene, by Paul Cor- 
noyer, showing him at his best in the portrayal of that 
peculiarly misty-luminous atmosphere that often char 
acterizes the streets of New York. There is a pathetic 
interest attaching to the preliminary sketch for the 
picture with which poor “Jack” Cunningham won _ hon- 
or at the French salon. Mr. Wuerpel’s impressionistic 
work is yaguely strong, and Mr. Barnett, the architect, 





has some specimens of brush work that are Vety effec. 
tive in time and in adjustment of values. Mr. F. 0. 
Sylvester has two canvases, showing him at his best 
in vigor and color. Mr. Stoddard’s landscapes are 
very well done, but they lack that certainty of touch 
that characterize his figure work. Mr. Wolff has 
several pictures that show him to be original in his 
observation as in his treatment. There are many 
other excellent artists represented by really meritorioys 
work, work that surely deserves more dignified treat- 
ment at the hands of the critics than this exhibit re. 
ceived from the Post-Dispatch in an alleged humorous 
article last week. The paintings are anything but 
provincial in character. There is evidence of the true 
artistic sense on all sides. Indeed, it may be said that 
the St. Louis artists here represented are too artistic. 
They seem not to care at all for subject. Their 
aim is to excel in treatment. That is all very 
well in work designed for the eye of connoisseurs, 
but it is not good for the public uneducated in art, 
and certainly not good for the pockets of the artists, 
The best of treatment is lost upon the unilluminated 
spectator. What he wants is the story value in a 
painting. It is pleasant, however, to be able to record 
the fact that Messrs. Noonan & Kocian report the 
sales of the work of the local artists to have been very 
good—much better than at any exhibition held in a 
long time. The exhibit will continue during the re- 
mainder of this week, and all St. Louisans who throw 
rocks at the zsthetic backwardness of this town should 
make it a point to see this proof that there is very much 
artistic good coming out of this Nazareth. 


oh 


Has it occurred to anybody that President Roose- 
velt has been having more vacations than any former 
occupant of the White House? But, then, a strenuous 
President needs more vacations than an unstrenuous 
one. 


ek b 
Sins and Follies of the 400 


Mrs. StuyveEsANT Fisu has defended the 400, of 
Newport and New York. She says the worst thing 
that can be said of society is that it is “stupid.” Mrs. 
Fish ought to know, for she is one of the brightest of 
the swell set. Society is stupid because it does not 
concern itself with realities. Society is wicked, when 
it is wicked, only because it is idle. When people with 
nothing but money are not silly, they are apt to be 
sinful. Very often they are both. The great trouble 
with American high society is that it doesn’t know 
what to do, what to become interested in. This arises, 
doubtless, from the fact that the members thereof, in 
accumulating money, have not had time to develop in- 
telligent interest in things that are worth being inter- 
ested in. Most of the people who constitute our much 
advertised swell set not only do not know what to do 
with their money, but they don’t know what to do with 
themselves. They are not bad. They are simply 
bored. They are, perhaps, as moral as other people, 
on the average, but they are always marks for the 
temptation of that work which Satan always finds for 
idle hands to do. And then, we must remember, that 
we should not believe all we read about the doings of 
the 400. Most of the more widely advertised happen- 
ings in the swell set never happened. Fake reporting 
makes interesting reading, but hardly trustworthy so- 
cial history. Trifles are exaggerated to tickle the mob. 
The newly rich sometimes accept the exaggerations as 
fact, and imitate the imaginary models of conduct they 
see exploited in the papers. Rich people have their 
vices and follies, but their position makes their errors 
more noticeable. No matter what one reads of the 
license and folly of so-called swell people, the story 
should be taken with reservation of judgment, for ev- 
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eryone who has had anything to do with wealthy peo- 
ole knows that they are much the same for good or 
bad as ordinary folks. When all allowance has been 
made for the temptations of social position and wealth, 
the fact remains that people in any walk of life are but 
human beings, and do not depart violently from the 
general type. The swell set, so often accused of various 
forms of intemperance, is half vindicated by the fact 
that its assailants are always intemperate in their at- 
tacks. There are probably nine very honest, decent 
people in the so-called 400 to one person who is not. 
There are divorced people in great numbers in high 
society, but not relatively more than there are in other 
waiks of life. Of course, people who are as conspic- 
uous as those in the Gotham 400 should be more care- 
ful of their conduct than ordinary mortals, for the rea- 
son that the greatest offense, after all, in sinning 
great or small, is giving scandal and bad example. And 
yet the 400 are not as bad as the sensational newspapers 
which spread the scandal and exalt the bad example, 
often when there is no foundation whatever for the 
accusations made or the stories exploited, in sensa- 


tional fashion. 
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PEopLE in various parts of the State and Nation 
have begun naming babies after Mr. Joseph Wingate 
Folk. But what’s that? Mr. Harry Hawes has a 
race horse named after him. 


ob ob 
Lady Rose's Daughter 


Ar last, for the first time this season, we have 
something for which to thank the Theatrical Trust 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” playing at the Olympic this 
week, is worth while. The drama actually has some 
distinction, The people on the stage are actually per- 
sons of refinement and taste, experiencing life at its 
lightest and tensest, and behaving with something like 
the logical sequence of beings of reasons and emotions 
in an actual world. The play is, in a literary way, 
not so good as Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s book, but in 
a dramatic sense, the work has been improved by 
dramatization. How remarkable! Usually the drama- 
tization of a novel spoils the novel. The play is not 
quite so finely done as Mrs. Ward’s story in point of 
literary execution, but the story is all there, without 
change, save as was necessary for that increase of em- 
phasis which must be given a narrative to make it ef- 
fective upon the stage. Indeed, the impression borne 
away from the play by one who has read the novel is 
that the story is much more moving than it seemed to 
be in the reading. Another pleasing impression is that 
the dramatization gets rid of a great deal of Mrs. 
Ward’s erudition and homelities. The play has the 
tang that always titillates. The heroine is just 
about to be very naughty, but she is saved from her- 
self and her frailties. 


The heroine is, however, very 
much of a certain or uncertain kind of woman. Never- 
theless, she is of a quality that appeals to us in spite 
of the law, written and unwritten. The play seems to 
be a little dull and gray for all its force. There is con- 
siderable British stolidity in it, and this is never more 
i evidence than when the attempt is most patently 
made to lighten up the gloom. | The parts are excel- 
lently played—every one of them. Actors and ac- 
tresses are marked by finish, by style. The thespian 
tendency to overdo is excellently well repressed in 
“very scene, and especially is the danger of the ten- 
dency avoided in the work of the young lady who 
plays the heroine. “Lady Rose’s Daughter” is the 
‘irst play of any pretension to consideration as art that 
has appeared here this season. 
ing and hearing, 


It is well worth see- 
It will raise your ancient belief that 
the drama was invented for persons of almost human 
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intelligence, and not for the sort of people at whom 
the musical comedy and the swashbuckling, boisterous 
romantic drama is directed. “Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
is a play to witness which is to feel a return of one’s 
self-respect as a theater-goer. 
de ob 
THE magazines and newspapers are full of the 
wonders of radium, but this popular science stuff has 
to be taken with lots of salt. The whole system of 
chemistry and physics is not so easily overturned as 
the writers about radium seem to think. In particular 
it is not likely that the paradox of energy exerted with- 
out diminution has come to pass. There’s much 
“fake” about radium. 
ale ole 


A Word for Morgan 


AFTER all is said and done, one must feel rather 
sorry for Pierpont Morgan these days. He, at least, 
has not been a wrecker. He has tried to build things 
up. He has fought against high prices for the pro- 
ducts he controlled. He has been fairly conservative 
in spite of his optimism. His one great fault has been 
his ultra-optimistic tendency in all things. He has 
done as much as he could to check the evil of specula- 
tion, and to direct his consolidations along the lines of 
legitimate business. He has been in many a crisis a 
bulwark against panic, and he has never played the 
Wall street game to ruin anybody. He has done his 
best to protect the public, but he has failed largely 
through the refusal of other financiers to co-operate 
with him. He has never “weakened,” but he has been 
deserted by former associates and allies in the market. 
That Mr. Morgan over-played himself is true. That 
he built too confidently on the future is true. That he 
deemed it certain prosperity would continue is true. 
But, at least, Mr. Morgan has not, apparently, unloaded 
on others to relieve himself. It seems likely that the 
men who were only too ready to lick his hand when 
“things were going his way” have “laid down on him.” 
Mr. Morgan has been a booster all the time. The 
knockers are now, seemingly, too many for him. These 
knockers play the game regardless of general or public 
interest. Mr. Morgan always had, or seemed to have, 
some regard for the general public’s interest. Of 
course he was touched with the lunacy that values 
could be created arbitrarily without work, but he seems 
to have thought this vain thing in a desire to better 
conditions. Mr. Morgan is not, and has not been, a 
pirate. He has tried to uphold values at all times. 
His rivals, or enemies, may “have him on the run,” but 
the public may be depended upon eventually to see that 
Mr. Morgan’s error was one of judgment rather than 
of unkindly feeling for the world at large. He may 
lose out as a monarch of finance, but when the full 
story of his efforts and his dreams is told, it will be 
found that he has not been a man with no ambitions 
beyond “plucking” his fellow countrymen. 


ab ab 
Fair Drawbacks 


WE might as well prepare ourselves here in St. 
Louis for a period of high prices, the like of which 
we have never known before. The World’s Fair is 
sending prices skyward with amazing rapidity. There 
is not a necessary of life that is not dearer than it 
was six months ago. Workmen’s wages are _ ad- 
vancing weekly, and even daily. House servants are 
inclined to go on strike for an advance in pay at least 
twice a week. Rents are altitudinous beyond any- 
thing ever known in local history. And now the 
laundries have raised prices in order to make up for 
advances in pay to their help. All this is what the 


economists have told us from time immemorial con- 
But are there good times in 


stitutes good times. 








St. Louis? Hardly. The conditions might be bear- 
able if the moneyed people of the community had not 
been so fearfully hard hit by the slump in Frisco, 
Rock Island, Transit and Steel stocks. The World’s 
Fair is a great thing for the old town, but it is not a 
blessing without attendant inconveniences and evils. 
St. Louisans will have to pay for their great show, 
and most of them will probably pay out more than 
they receive in the way of benefits. But what’s the 
use of kicking. If it were not for the troubles we 
have, we wouldn’t appreciate the pleasures. Still, it 
behooves everyone in St. Louis to keep his eye on his 
affairs for the next fifteen months. There will be 
money to be made here during the Fair, but we must 
bear in mind that the Fair will bring thousands of 
outsiders here to share in the business, This is the 
time to warn St. Louisans against a too great opti- 
mism as to their prospective personal and immediate 
profit from the Fair. Wise people will go slow here 
for some time to come. 


ah ab 
The Ladies’ Gowns 


Women, so the fashion arbiters declare, are to be 
sinuous to a degree that will make them resemble eels 
this winter. Their gowns are to fit so as to show 
every curve of the female form divine. Especially, 
we are told, are the hips to be rendered prominent by 
the architecture of the new gowns. 
that the ladies of this day and date are not soon going 
to revert to the modest costumes of earlier times, in 
which the aim of the designer was to suggest as little 
as possible of what was underneath a woman’s gar- 
ments. Woman, so far as she manifests herself in 
the fashions of her clothes, is becoming more addicted 
to the appeal that is made to the sensual side of man, 
The designs of the new eel-like garment, do not seem 
to have for motive the suggestion of grace of carriage 
or ease of motion. They aim at nothing but the 
emphasizing of the more coarsely muliebrious effects. 
The treatment of the gowns depicted in the newspa- 
pers from day to day reveals an attempt to bring out 
the grossness of the flesh rather than any latent beauty 
of figure. There is something of the Flemish spirit 
in the contemporaneous artistry in woman’s apparel, 
or rather, it is not spirit at all that the modern cos- 
tuming of women would express, but an utter fleshi- 
ness that is disgusting in its continuously iterated in- 
sistence. The styles for women tend steadily towards 
indelicacy, and some of them as shown in the daily 
press are positively obscene. Perhaps we shall get 
used to the new gowns after a while, but then, again, 
perhaps we will not. The female form divine is all 
the poets have said it is, but, nevertheless, there is too 
much of a purpose evident in the works of the dress- 
makers and ladies’ tailors to make lovely woman “travel 


It is very evident 


on her shape” exclusively. The seusualization of 
women’s costumes is probably a part of the general 
degeneration of taste to a level of low materialism. 
People of good sense and good feeling cannot but be 
revolted by the manner in which stress is being put 
upon that aspect of woman which is most devoid of all 
inference of spirituality. Woman is certainly some- 
thing more than the everlasting lure to the lower 
passions of man. She is more than a creature whose 
chief charm is her corporeality, especially when that 
corporeality is most brought out at those points where 
it is most copious. The new gowning of women is 
as offensive as nudity, is, in fact, more so, since while 
the new gowning brings out the form, it does so by 
devices which result in inelegant and inartistic perver- 
sities of grace. The new gowns are an advertise- 
ment of that element of the eternal feminine which 
cultivated femininity would keep farthest in the back- 
ground. 





* of his choice. 


THE HAPPY GOLFER 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE GAME. 


ROM some mysterious cause the passion of golf 
and the itch of writing appear to enjoy what 
some philosopher—a German, we believe—once 

called a “pre-established harmony.” They are twin 
diseases and borrow a mutual aggravation. Not that 
the literature of golf is usually bad. On the whole, 
we fancy it may be compared more than favorably 
with the literature of any other widespread game. The 
jargon of sport is something to make literary angels 
weep, but most books on golf are a pleasing exception. 
We have often wondered how it comes to pass that 
writers on natural history have nearly always written 
well; that the love of winged or burrowing creatures 
should confer style. In spite of our wonder the 
reason is not far to seek and it applies equally to writ- 
Socrates gave it when he said that 
Style may 


ings on golf. 
every man is eloquent of what he knows. 
be only another name for knowledge of the subject, 
knowledge and feeling so intimate that they penetrate 
the very nature of the person and exude from him 
without effort, or straining after means of expression. 
He must, of course, have the words to begin with, but 
these provided, the subject of itself will inform them 
with life and color. Golf, like the passion for birds 
or flowers, is one of the subjects that have this rare 
power of permeating the whole temperament of a man 
and enduing him with the golden mouth, so that he 
who has long imbibed the air of the links is become 
(within his own borders) a very Chrysostom. To 
know golf at all is to know it with the soul. No 
game, and certainly no form of work, is so effective 
in concentrating the mind and exacting painful atten- 
tion to the importance of small things. That small- 
est things are only small to the eye is a truth revealed 
increasingly to those who grow old in golf. A breath 
of air well calculated may turn the scale of fortune. 
The trace of a wormcast or patch of alien trefoil un- 
heeded on the green may fill a week with searchings 
of heart. Not only is golf of all games a parable of 
life; it is in itself a life deliberately lived, from point 
to point, with all the moral circumstances that attend 
the career of rational but frail humanity. 

At nearly all games the science is not upon the 
surface of consciousness. It has to be incorporated, 
on the spur of the instant, in the instinctive action of 
eye and limbs. In golf every stroke provides matter 
for solid and (if necessary) long reflection; or at any 
rate, has done so during the years that must elapse 
before proficiency is acquired. The golfer is a being 
of large discourse and has plenty of time to look be- 
fore and after. From seventy to a hundred times in 
the round he is offered the original choice between 
good and evil, and the foreknowledge of his game re- 
corded in the handicap book does not affect the exer- 
cise at each point of his own free will. As a rule, he 
can blame no other person for his mistakes, not even 
the caddie. Impossible lies are rare, and if the lie 
be merely bad, he knows perfectly well that a good 
shot is still possible. Moreover, the bad lie itself 
was probably his own seeking. The spirit of the 
game is inexorable. An incompetent player cannot, 
as in the game of life, refer his failure to lack of op- 
There, patent to every eye, are the clubs 
The ball turns an immovable cheek to 
the smiter, the green lies open beyond. No degree of 
prowess in the opponent can excuse a ball miserably 
topped, or an ineffective onslaught upon the turf. A 
bad player has no refuge from his own conscience. He 
may and probably does not condemn the links, but pri- 
vately, like Satan, he recognizes that himself is hell. 
The violence of his rage is proportioned to its con- 
scious impotence. For this reason and no other the 


portunity. 


The Mirror 


golfing duffer is held up as a document of inefficiency, 
left to its own resources, and has won his way to first 
place in the affections of humorous draughtsmen. Some 
duffers, no doubt, will nurse for years an obvious illu- 
sion. We have seen a golfer who habitually grasped 
his club with the hands twelve inches apart, and 
watched the’ brief, eccentric flight of his ball with re- 
sentful wonder. But crass stupidity of this rank is 
uncommon among the golfing tribe. The mass of 
golfers are deeply imbued with the theory, however 
short they fall in the practice. When they have fretted 
their hour upon the links, they can analyze with tol- 
erable certainty the method of their disasters. Pas- 
sion subsides, and behind the fury of a moment lie 
cold self-knowledge and abasement. In every other 
game of our acquaintance we meet often with old and 
bad players who rather fancy themselves and actually 
receive a certain encouragement. Such a thing in 
golf is very unlikely. In finding his level the bad 
player has every assistance. Swelling assumption is 
soon pricked. In a game where every stroke from 
start to finish can be as easily remembered by the op- 
ponent as by the player himself, where absolutely ev- 
ery feature of the links (from the deceptive contour of 
this or that green to the consistency of some outlying 
sand or the depth and wiriness of certain remote 
grasses) is common knowledge, where all shortcomings 
of the ideal can be measured numerically by a piece of 
arithmetic -adapted to the meanest power of compre- 
hension, the charlatan has little scope and never pros- 
pers. 

A golfer is apt to be tedious, not so much by chron- 
icles of achievement as by a garrulous humility. His 
dirge is worse than his pean. He will diagnose at 
length for our benefit the physical-imperfections that 
disable his drive, and if he is aware that some irreme- 
diable fault of swing or style is inherent in his bodily 
framework, he will indulge in unproductive lament. 
Most pitiable of all are the struggles of the inchoate 
player, who believes he has the makings of something 
like a scratch man, but cannot justify the faith that is 
in him. There is no hole he has not done, at some 
time or other, in three or four, and by perfect play. 
That his swing and methods generally are natural and 
easy he is assured beyond doubt. Not once or twice 
he has known the finer raptures of the game, the pleas- 
ure of beautiful effects, got in the prescribed way. 
With delicious absence of effort he has carried impos- 
sible hazards. Often with his brassey he has induced 
that long, low, and arrowy flight through the wind, 
straight on the pin, which, perhaps is the most exqui- 
site sensation of the golfing voluptuary. He knows 
the gentle pitch from the mashie; that delicate curve 
in the air, the perceptible squirm on touching earth, 
the docile little trickle up to the hole. With his iron 
he has applied a light persuasion, and after the mere 
suspicion of a leap the ball has performed an easy 
contained run along the green, slowing down as the 
hole is approached, with the instinct of a finely gov- 
erned locomotive. Exciting long putts, too, he re- 
members, when the ball faint but pursuing has at- 
tained at last the brink of its Nirvana, and after one 
throb of hesitation has from sheer fatigue dropped. 
Such are his memories of the past and possibilities of 
the present, but for all that he cannot accomplish a 
good round. Half of the holes he will play to per- 
fection. The rest are marred by a number of quite 
small lapses which entail harrowing penalties or disas- 
trous attempts at retrieval. His efforts to reduce his 
score below a certain figure are always defeated, and 
on each occasion by some new and unforseen mistake. 
It is astounding, but true, that if such a golfer is ap- 
parently in the act of beating his own record and has 
no less than ten strokes in hand on the eighteenth tee, 
the odds are enormous that he will waste every one. 





Probably his drive will land in some devious bunker; 
not only a bunker with which, as a rule, he is not on 
speaking terms, but a bunker which never before has 
he ever seen. We have known a golfer who, in the 
attempt to creep below a hundred, took precisely nine. 
ty-one for the seventeen holes in three consecutive 
rounds, and each time none the less failed of his ob- 
ject. To pass through such experiences is almost to 
join the sect of philosophers who hold that man, after 
all, is nothing but an automaton, distinguished only 
from the oyster by his complexity and power of suf- 
fering. In any case it is striking by what impercep- 
tible stages the golfer improves. Not so much by 
score is this improvement to be measured as by a 
change in the standard of his expectations, the Causes 
of his elation or chagrin. The better the golf, the 
more acutely mistakes are recognized. A young golf- 
er, like the person in Ibsen, lifts up the banner of the 
ideal, and will despise utterly scores to which, in his 
own performance, he has never yet actually risen, 
When the strokes are learned comes the much more 
difficult lesson of consistency, and this secret the earth 
of the links will only unfold to those who bend pa- 
tiently and often to inspect her lore. Consistency in 
golf comes not with observation. No game better ex- 
emplifies the value of sheer experience. At the same 
time it is a game of tropical sunsets and dawns. The 
giant is suddenly shorn of his might and foozles every- 
thing. The submerged plodder, striving some painful 
inch to gain, is lifted up the bank by a sudden wave 
of efficiency. Something is learned by the golfer even 
in his darkest hour. 


“Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern.” 


Golf is the very abstract and epitome of the human 
struggle, of the long-drawn conflict between the will 
and the members, of the sudden lights and rapid ex- 
tinctions which give to life its poetry. Perhaps this 
explains the peculiar fascination which golf appears to 
cast over men of a speculative or poetical turn. If 
any transplanted flowers of mellow thought or classic 
speech survive among us, they will all be found grow- 
ing on the golf links. 


ols os ols os 
ERRING WOMAN AGAIN 


BY ELIZABETH W. MARTIN. 


FFSPRING of the breezy, Western brain of Miss 
() Gwendolen Overton, and godfathered by the 
Macmillan Company, arrives the book, “Anne 
Carmel.” Heralded by flourish of trumpets, of course 
it is; and when one sees it described as “one of the 
few very important books of the year,” one is natur- 
ally seized with an overpowering itch to get hold of it, 
though one—any one—ought by this time to know 
better. 

It being an off year in literature, however, the knot- 
tiest product of the caterpillar-infested, curculio-ridden 
Tree of Letters, so it be not an admitted windfall, is 
acceptable. And when some presumably responsible 
in fruits vouches for the fact that a certain apple is 
not relatively, but absolutely, excellent, what lover of 
apples in general but will be wanting a bite? The book 
is not one of the most important, but one of the few 
important. The result is that another—please to men- 
tion some euphemism for fool—parts company with 
his dollar and a half and his day and a half, and an- 
other mediocre novel goes in at one door and out at 
another of a brain novel-sated. 

Perhaps it is a trifle unjust to say of this particu 
lar novel that it is merely mediocre. It follows beat- 
en paths, to be sure, but that can hardly be avoided 
by a novel of to-day, when underbrush no: less than 











paths, is industriously and exhaustively “beaten.” The 
author deserts her native heath of the West, a field 
so wide that there is ample room not to seem hack- 
neyed or an imitator, and points the prow of her in- 
vestigations nor’ by nor’east, toward the of-late-much- 
exploited territory of “Our Lady of the Snows.” Any 
coquetting with said fair lady by a representative of 
Uncle Sam, must in itself be pretty; particularly when 
the representative is so official a personage as an army 


young woman, dweller in army posts, and disciple of 


Rudyard Kipling. 

The trouble is that the French-Canadian cast of 
characters and the Problem as well—for as a matter 
of course, it is that kind of novel—are in themselves 
the reverse of pretty. It is all about the Love That 
Should Never Have Been, and the Love That Must 
Not Be. The hero of one affair is a priest, and that 
of the other a married man; so you see that we have 
problem upon problem. 

Now, there never has been any other subject so 
universally absorbing as the progress per aspera ad 
astra, or even ad something a good deal lower, of a 
pair of determined lovers. Only let the love be true, 
the obstacles real; and—is it out of place to add?— 
wherever practicable and consistent with real difficul- 
ties, let the love be innocent. 

The author of “Anne Carmel” puts herself in the 
Bertha M. Clay class when she makes Anne’s lover a 
victim of the class-prejudice and dollar-devotion of 
his family. That is too purposeless a hero to hold 
the interest of a strenuous public. One understands, 
to be sure, that it is a case of the potter’s making one 
vessel to honor and another to dishonor; that it is 
part and parcel of their creator’s art to withdraw in- 
terest from the man that she may center it in the 
woman. She simply ought to know that she over- 
does the matter. The time has passed by when it was 
deemed a mark of especially fine and noble character 
in a woman to throw away the unregarded riches of 
her love at the shrine of an Idol with very obvious 
clay feet. We have come to believe that, as a rule, 
birds of a feather “shtay mit demselves.” It is dif- 
ficult for us to think a woman greatly better than the 
company she delights to keep. It is tragic, it is piti- 
ful, but just a little short of convincing. Either Anne 
should be made out a great deal less of a woman, or 
Harnett a great deal more of a man. He might at 
least be married when he first meets Anne, and not 
represented as allowing himself to be driven into a 
loveless marriage after avowing his love for her. 


Anne is too easy a prey. At the first intimation 
of love, she throws the world aside like a cast-off shoe. 
There is not a qualm to still, not a scruple to over- 
come. There is nothing in her life-training, nothing in 
her “blind devotion” to religion, which is made so 
much of, to warrant or pave the way to this easy vic- 
It might be urged that this very train- 
ing, by keeping her trustful and unsophisticated, would 
tend to facilitate her fall, were it not that pains is 
taken to show that from the first Anne knows that 
Harnett does not mean to marry her. 


timization. 


An open-eyed and shameless sinner is Anne, and 
Withal, a somewhat unattractive one. She plans clan- 
destine meetings with Harnett, as much, apparently, to 
annoy her mother and scandalize the villagers, as for 
any other reason. There is nothing in all the book that 
is truer to life, than the description of the provincial 
attitude toward the “erring woman.” 

An erring woman Anne surely is; no stronger term 
will do for her, for her sin is never quite finished to 
the bringing forth of Death. In her strivings to com- 
Pass the fascination, the diablerie of a Camille or a 
Sapho, and at the same time preserve the innocence of 


The Mirror 


the rustic devotee, the author reminds one of the chil- 
dren one used to see playing at the game of trying how 
near they could come to hitting a mark, and yet miss 
it. She succeeds in missing all marks. Anne is non- 
descript. Her piety is too dogmatic, her defiance of the 
world too dogged, to make her a striking figure as vota- 
ress either of Venus or the Virgin. 

The blame of Anne’s short-comings seems to be laid 
partly upon the aboriginal strain in her blood. That 
this is reasoned illogically is plain to all who remem- 
ber that the Indian is proverbially chaste; that hardly 
for the passion called with us the Grand, will he se- 
riously disconcert his scheme of existence. Not that 
Anne ever actually sets aside the conventions to any 
very alarming extent. According to the strictest New 
Testament interpretation, she breaks the commandment 
in her heart only; but she effectually breaks it there, 
and means to go beyond that, only that a mightier in- 
fluence restrains her. 

It does appear too bad, since we must have obstacles 
to love, that we cannot have the good, old-fashioned 
physical ones of the times of myth and saga. A river 
of fire and blood ye knight can swim, a moat he can 
bridge, a wall he can scale, a troop he can overcome; 
a labyrinth, a Hellespont, or even an “irate father,” 
backed by boot and bull-dog, he can thread, he can 
breast, he can brave; but an impediment which can- 
not be seen, handled, punched, swam, drank, diverted, 
forded, waded or extinguished—what disposal can be 
made of that? 

Not but that a cassock for one man, and a wife yet 
in the too, too solid flesh for another, are tangible ob- 
stacles enough; but the disposing of them necessarily 
takes hold on the metaphysical. It is distinctly too 
bad, at any rate, that most modern obstacles succeed 
in making the “hampered” party look small, and his 
love appear in the light of a light love. 


Take it for all in all, it is sufficiently poor company 
to which Anne Carmel introduces us. There are no 
ladies and only one gentleman. He is Jean Carmel, 
the priest, and the brother and much-needed protector 
of the insubordinate Anne. Harnett is nearest a gen- 
tleman where, at the last, he has some glimmering real- 
ization of his ungentlemanliness, and a milk-and-water 
remorse therefor. A poor enough makeshift for a 
man is Paul Tetrault, the habitant suitor whom Anne 
throws over for the nebulous prospect of sometime in 
the distant future being exalted to the positon of Har- 
nett’s mistress. He is not physically prepossessing, 
yet even including the occasion when to compel Anne 
to marry him, he tries a sort of blackmail scheme with 
her brother as chief victim, he makes a rather better 
moral figure than Harnett. One feels that in real life 
two such pusillanimities in pantaloons would hold in 
awe the statuesque stand-offishness of Anne to a de- 
gree that would preclude all bold and wicked advances 
on the part of either. 


One can speak advisedly in saying that the book 
has not, in the best sense of the word, one lady to 
show. Stay—there may be one; the faded, pathetic 
little habitant mother who, though already over-bur- 
dened with ever-increasing cares, takes time to learn 
to read, and begs the priest to teach her, in order that 
her children, who the law decrees must be educated, 
may not learn to despise her. There may even be 
another; Therese Labiscaye, who gives up the love of 
a lifetime for the sake of her aged mother, and is old 
at thirty, a rebellious, unbeautiful martyr, but not so 
many removes from being a genuine gentlewoman as 
either Anne Carmel or Cecily Thorne. The latter 
forfeits her claim to that title by deliberately putting 
herself in the way of a sworn celibate who she has 
reason to know is not invulnerable to her charms, yet 


? 


who resists her lures manfully, and whose devotion she 
could well do without, having “seen too many sides of 
life to think that any one is worth more than all the 
others.” Anne herself impresses one as being in- 
trinsically, and from the first, something less than a 
lady, by her lack of anything really fine and winsome, 
to make up for her moral obliquities. She has much 
of the sulky effrontery of the genuinely bad woman. 
What is meant for an admirable pride has a look of 
sheer surliness. She is too contemptuous to excite 
sympathy, and too sullen to win admiration. It is 
by her physical charms alone that she attracts mci, 
though she is said to have also a “fine soul.” Her 
physique is voluptuous. Her hair has in it divers 
“hot red lights.” Doubtless, we ought after that to 
take the author’s naked word in regard to the soul. 
Aside from her loyalty to her brother, which is the 
least she can render him for his self-forgetting devo- 
tion, Anne’s one redeeming trait is her love for chil- 
dren; and she has nowhere near the understanding 
and good-fellowship with them that her brother en- 
joys. 

“Anne Carmel” is, on the whole, as gloomy a book as 
can well be imagined. The trail of the cassock is 
over it all. The only bit of fun that is attempted is at 
the expense of a pudgy little bashful girl,—caricaturing 
the ridiculous figure she makes—a cheap sort of hu- 
mor at best, and much affected by hoodlum school- 
boys from time immemorial. Anne goes with her lip 
down,—as what half well-organized female would not, 
under the circumstances ?—and the land of the French 
Canadian habitant parodies herself as Our Lady of the 
Drizzles. 
a pouring rain. When Harnett first goes to visit Anne, 
he goes in the rain. In the rain Anne tells Jean the 
story of her miserable love. It rains all the first day 
that Jean.and Cecily spend together. This sympa- 
thetic tendency on the part of the weather is fine and 
appropriate, no doubt. In most novels and plays, the 
elements and the various phenomena of nature are 


Nearly every important incident happens in 


notably given to expressing feelings in harmony with 
those of the chief actors. It’s a poor, tragic climax, 
for instance, that can’t conjure up a little thunder and 
lightning. But when affairs are very lugubrious me- 
teorologic conditions can become depressing. 


As before intimated, it appears unjust to pronounce 
the book unqualifiedly mediocre. Its closing pages 
are its redemption. Each character that figures in 
them, rises here to the height of his best. Harnett’s 
best is but contemptible, Cecily’s but Laodicean; but 
the best of Anne and Jean Carmel is, compared to the 
remainder of the book, quite surprisingly good. The 
triumph of the love of brother and sister over later, 
less worthy loves, is beautiful to see. It is a demon- 
stration of the truism, blood is thicker than water. 
More “lovely and pleasant” even than the much-lauded 
love of man for man,—the loves of Achilles and Pa- 
troclus, of David and Jonathan, of Alfred Tennyson 
and Arthur Hallam,—is the love between a brother and 
sister. It is that much talked of, much sought after 
platonic affection of a man and woman for each other, 
which has never been found but in this relation. It 
embraces an understanding as old as the cradle, a com- 
munity-in-diversity of tastes and interests not else- 
where known. It combines the mutual dependence 
of the sexes with a tolerance, a freedom, a disinter- 
ested independence that no closer tie admits. Very 
beautifully right it is that the man and woman to whom 
the birthright of a happy, prosperous wedded love has 


been denied, can still sometimes find comfort in this - 


wholly innocent companionship. The reason why it 
is so ludicrous that a young woman should offer to 
“be a sister to” a rejected suitor, is not that that re- 
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lationship is so inadequate, but that the young woman 
herself, not being born to it, is incompetent to fill it. 

“Anne Carmel” is not essentially a book long to be 
remembered. It is in no way striking. It is narra- 
tive rather than dramatic, and though dealing with 
great passions, its manner is comparatively tame. It 
contains some effective descriptions, revealing at eye 
for artistic values. It has some very fine writing, 
along with much that is hasty, crude and ambiguous. 
Now and then only, in an isolated epigram,—never in 
plot, incident or characters,—the author reaches quite 


a sublime height: almost that of George Eliot herselt. 


ch oh oh be 
THOSE NASTY FRENCHMEN 


BY PINAFORE. 


6¢7 JUST adore Paris,” said a St. Louis girl who 
is home again after a year spent in the French 
capital, “but there are many reasons why an 
American is glad to be in the United States once more. 
Speaking for the American girl, perhaps the principal 
reason is the pleasure she feels at being among real men 
again—men who do not habitually, persistently, and 
without the least provocation, annoy and insult every 
young woman who goes about without an escort. 
“Before I went to live in Paris, I had heard the sto- 
ries of how the students in the so-called Latin quarter 
pursued young women with impertinent remarks as to 
their appearance and dress; but I soon found out that 
the half had not been told. In recent years several 
brilliant Frenchmen have visited the United States, and 
have written books or magazine articles about us, and 
some of their remarks have not been altogether com- 
plimentary. Incidentally, they have sought to en- 
lighten Americans as to the character of the true 
Frenchman and his attitude towards women. We 
have been told that de Maupassant and Daudet and 
the rest have misrepresented French society, or, at any 
rate, conveyed a false impression of it to foreigners— 
that French morals really afford a pattern for other 
nations, and more to the same effect. Now, what I 
would like to ask these gentlemen is—why is there not 
at least some superficial show of this irreproachable 
conduct? The American girl visiting Paris does not al- 
ways have the opportunity to make the profound study 
of French social conditions which the aforesaid bril- 
liant littérateurs have made of ours. She forms her 
opinion of the French mind from the varied public ex- 
What the most popular French novel 
tells her we all know. The French theater is some- 
what worse, she is told. Very well, she will content 
herself with the art and the outward life of Paris. 
“She proceeds to enjoy herself as only an American 
girl can, and the only thing that spoils her enjoyment 
is that she is dogged at every step by creatures masque- 
rading as men, who cannot be shaken off, and who are 
To an American the 


pressions of it. 


actually protected by the law. 
thing seems incredible, but it is so. 
in New York or some Western city being pursued by a 
man who insists upon talking to her, and asking her 
to walk with him, though a policeman is in sight! Un- 
less the man touches her, there is no recourse to the 


Fancy a woman 


law. 

“But that isn’t the worst of it. I blush to con- 
fess it—but sometimes, when in a crowd at a public 
gathering, I have been pinched by one of these nasty 
little Frenchmen. It has even happened when I have 


had the escort of a man—but he was an old and rather 


_ feeble man—a relation of the family—and I endured 


the annoyance rather than disturb him. 

“Don’t make the mistake of inferring that it is only 
the pretty or strikingly dressed girl who is thus an- 
She is plain and prim, and 


noyed. You know Ella. 
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dresses sombrely. Yet during her stay of a few weeks 
in Paris, she was so often spoken to by men, and one 
man in particular, who followed her the most of the 
morning, that it quite spoiled her pleasure. All you 
can do under the circumstances is to look straight 
ahead and say nothing. But, O, how my blood has 
boiled, and how I have sometimes longed to have an 
American man—even one I didn’t know—within call! 

“T suppose the Frenchmen who visit our country 
really come to learn that men are not licensed in New 
York, or elsewhere, to insult unprotected women. But 
I am told by Americans who have entertained some of 
these visitors that they do not and cannot understand 
the freedom of young women and men in the United 
States, and that they evidently cherish opinions of it 
which do them no credit. When it comes to ideals 
and chivalry, give me the so-called ‘land of dollars’ ev- 
ery time.” 

The St. Louis girl paused, and as her audience of 
one reflected upon the oration, there came back to him 
the lines which Owen Seaman, parodist, attributes to 
Elizabeth of the Letters: “Whole heaps of the Ninty- 
ninth Chasseurs have pinched me in corridors and plac- 
es, and I don’t think this is quite respectful, do you, 
mamma ?” 

But it seems there is more truth than parody in 


that plaint. 


ch oh hb ob 
AT LA PAZ 


BY ABBY L. WATERMAN. 


HE Ball boys had broken jail at Yuma and taken 
to the desert. When their escape was known, 
seven hours later, men were sent in every direc- 
tion seeking their trail. It was lost at the foot of the 
wall over which the boys had dropped into the sandy 
road. At daybreak the deputy sheriff, with three 
men, rode down to the squat adobe house on the bank 
of the river, and called to the woman frying bacon 
at an old stove set up outside the kitchen door. 

“Halloo, Jess! What do you know about this here?” 

“About what here?” said the woman. 

The deputy felt uncomfortable. 

“Don’t trifle with the law, Jess. You know what 
I’m talkin’ about. Tell me where’s the boys gone!” 

The woman put her fry-pan on the back of the 
stove. 

“Oh, it’s the boys again! And they’re gone? You 
ought to know where, better’n I, Sheriff. You've 
seen more of ’em lately than I have.” There war 
just a glint of triumph in the brown eyes that flashed 
to his. The deputy got down from his horse. 

“If you hev helped in this here, Jess, we'll send 
you up, this time—mind what I say! We’ll search the 
house, boys.” 

The woman stepped to the screen door and held it 
open for the men to pass. 

“You are welcome to look,” she said. “Pardon 
the disorder; I was not prepared for such early vis- 
itors.” 

When the men had satisfied themselves that the 
fugitives were not in the house, they came out and 
got on their horses. The woman was taking corn- 
bread from the oven. 

“Have you had breakfast?” She was smiling at the 
deputy. é 

The man was about to repeat his threat; but—he 
had not breakfasted. The woman poured some cof- 
fee, broke off a piece of the hot bread, and handed them 
to him before he could answer; then did the same for 
the other men. 

“If you are after the boys, you’ll have little chance 


to eat. Better take it while you can.” 





“Honest, Jess, don’t you know where they are?” 

Her laugh rang out. “And if I did, would I tej 
you?” Then, mockingly, “Honest, Jack, I don’t know 
where they are.” 

The deputy struck the spurs into his horse. 

“Come on, boys, we must meet Franks. We'll be 
down here again, Jess; don’t think you've seen the 
last of us.” 

“T’ll put on a kettle of beans,” she laughed. 

As they rode away the deputy said: 

“If we catch them fellows, it’ll be because we keep 
a close watch on Jess. It'd ’a’ ben jes’ like her to 
hide ’em right under our noses; though I didn’t much 
look to find ’em in the house when Franks sent me 
down.” 

“Do you think she knows?” asked one of the men. 

“Knows? Knows nothin’! Couldn’t tell what she 
knows if you was to talk till sundown! That’s Jess!” 

They found Franks at the calaboose. He sat 
slouched forward in his saddle while the deputy re. 
ported. Then he straightened his heavy frame, pushed 
his sombrero off his forehead, wiped the sweat from 
his face and neck with a red bandanna, and prophe- 
sied: 

“If we lose them fellows, it'll be because she helps 
‘em off. If we catch ’em, it'll be because we're too 
smart for ’er. We'll watch her!” 

“What did I tell you?” said the deputy to his men. 
And Jess knew. 

A year ago she had returned to her girlhood home. 
She found her two brothers professional gamblers— 
making the money which had kept her in a safe and 
happy life. They were bad men and fit for any crime. 
But they loved Jess, these two, though they saw no 
And when, at 
last, Jess learned this, she set to work to keep their 
love at any cost, and to save those two heads from the 
When they were brought up for robbing the 


And a watch was put on Jess. 


reason to change their lives for her. 


gallows. 
Needles stage and killing one of the posse sent out for 
them, Jess worked fiercely to get them cleared. She 
failed. Twice she had sent aid to them in prison. 
There was no proof of this, but she knew she was sus- 
pected. ° When the deputy told her that the brothers 
had escaped, she knew she would be watched as care- 
fully as they would be trailed. And how, with eyes 
everywhere, could she get the money to them, which 
alone could get them safely out of the country? It was 
days before hope came to her. Many of the men on 
the posse she knew. Some had been schoolmates of 
hers. She ran them over in her mind. Then she sent 
for the deputy. He had just come off the trail the 
day before, and was jaded from four days in the sad- 
dle and the fierce desert heat. But when Jess sent for 
him he came. She met him on the porch. 

“Sit here, Jack; you look tired out! Is there any 
news ?” 

You know the’ ain't.” 

“Have you found nothing, Jack?” 

“We know they ain’t out of the country; we know 
that much. They’s about corralled, Jess.” 

“Franks has so many parties out, they are sure to 
be taken, sooner or later,” she reflected. “Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes; they'll be took. It’s only a matter of time 
now, for they ain’t got no guns—we know that, too, 
Jess.” 

“And there is five thousand on them, dead or alive, 
You’ve been on the trail steadily, haven’t you, Jack?” 
The deputy wriggled. 

“Oh, it ain’t the money. 
sent.” 

“But if they give themselves up, no one will get the 
money, will they?” 

“Nope.” 


I hev to go when I’m 


to 
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“Tf a whole posse took them, five thousand wouldn’t 


be much among them.” 
The deputy looked at her. 


“With the country guarded this way, they can’t get 
Do you think—Jack—they’d starve be- 
fore they’d give themselves up—starve in some hole?” 

“No, I guess they’d give up before they’d do that. 


much food. 


Never knew one to starve yet.” 


“Would you be surprised if they did give themselves 


up?” 
The deputy looked at her again. 
“Oh, I don’t know, Jess.” 


“Of course, then, no one would get the five thou- 


sand ?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, it will end soon. Either they’ll be taken or 
—they’ll give themselves up—within a week.” 

“What are you sayin’, Jess?” 

The woman stood up. The man stood up, too. 

“Do you want it?” she said. 

“Jess !” 

“Do you want it?” 

“Do you know where they be?” 

“Do you want it?” 

“Yes!” 

“Swear to me, no soul shall know it!” 

“T swear!” 

“Then take the watch on this house to-night, and 
ave two horses, good ones, ready for us.” 

“For us? How am I to know this ain’t no trick?” 


“Trick? What do you mean? How could I trick 
you,” 


h 


“Get me into their power.” 

She laughed out. “What do they want of you 
Jack? You are not good to eat. Listen! Two men 
worn by starvation without arms—J know that, too. 
Did I say week?—they’ll give themselves up in two 
days—” 

“How do you know that, Jess?” 

“Ask how I know! I know—that’s all! If they are 
to be taken it must be to-night. I can’t help then—I 
may help you—Jack.” 

“T'll do it,” said the deputy. 





Che first light was creeping into the sky when Jess 





the street. 


and the deputy rode into the silent, deserted “city of 
La Paz.” Years before, LaPaz had been a thriving min- 
ing town of five thousand people. But, its mines 
worked out, the place was deserted. The Indians 
came down and tore the roofs from the houses to pre- 
vent the white men from returning to occupy them. 
They stood now, crumbling ruins—gray and weird in 
the early light. 

“It is here, Jess?” whispered the deputy. 

“Here!” said the woman. “This was the first 
place searched! It’s—further on.” 

“Not at the Rancheree? Jess! And I told Franks—” 

“What good did it do to tell Franks! Him! And 
you thought of the Rancheree at first? If you had been 
sheriff, Jack, this would have been over two weeks 
ago.” The deputy reined his horse in closer to hers. 
He said again, exulting, “The Rancheree! And I told 
Franks !” 

Down the sandy street their horses’ feet made little 
sound. A jack-rabbit sprang away from a heap of 
brush and the deputy’s horse shied. He struck it with 
his spurs and swore aloud. His voice sounded strangely 
in the silent place. The woman gave a quick glance 
toward a sunken adobe at her right. A giant cactus 
loomed up by the gap that had been a door. They 
rode on a few paces. 

“Jack, I’m tired out. 
ment. Let me get down and sit on this wall. Some- 
where back of that heap there’s an old well. Get me 
some water and I’ll be as fresh as can be in no time. 


Let’s rest here just a mo- 


Here, I’ll hold your horse.” 

The deputy climbed the wall and then turned hesi- 
tatingly back to Jess. She drooped there, below him, 
with her head bent forward on her arms. 

“She’s clean beat out,” he said to himself, and went 
on. He could find only where the well had been. Its 
water had dried in the summer heat. He remembered 
where there was another, and searched for it. 
dry, too. He turned back to Jess. 


It was 


At the end of the long sandy street the desert 
stretched away to the hills.. Fleeing along the level 
plain the deputy could see two horsemen. They were 

He felt for his pistol. He 
saddle. back up 


going away from La Paz. 


had hung it on the He ran 


Jess sat where he had left her, idly throw- 


ing bits of dirt at a lizard. 
there. 
“Did you find the well?” called Jess. 
“Where’s them horses?” panted the deputy. 
“The horses—‘is gone,’” said Jess. 
From Out West. 
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THE ROOTING SWINE 
(Ballade. ) 


The horses were not 


BY ERNEST M’GAFFEY. 


NOUTS to ground from their hour of birth, 
See them dig as they go their way, 
Mortals giving the high gods mirth, 
Clods more coarse than the hillside clay, 
Fit alone for the grave-worm’s prey, 
Drunk with the fumes of a brutish wine, 
These but the will of Self obey, 
Soulless hordes of the rooting swine. 


Such is the average of earth, 
Out from their muddy sties they stray, 
Reek in dullness and wax in girth, 
Buy and barter, and cheat and pay, 
Ever among the muck-heaps stay, 
And still on husk and carrion dine, 
Nuzzling down to the dirt for aye— 
Soulless hordes of the rooting swine. 


These, indeed, are of little worth, 
Foot it and flaunt it, though they may, 
Naught atones for the spirit’s dearth, 
Riches, vanity, nor display, 
These shall pass in a slow decay, 
As rotting mackerel stink and shine, 
Forgotten, even on Judgment Day, 
Soulless hordes of the rooting swine. 


ENVOY. 


Prince! ’twas a minstrel old and gray, 
He struck his harp, and his eyes met mine; 
He looked at the crowds and I heard him say, 
Soulless hordes of the rooting swine. 
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WORLD’S FAIR MUSIC 


“How not to make music a popular 
feature of an Exposition,” having apg- 
parently been the motto of the directors 
of this department at Chicago, Omaha 
and Buffalo, the “Bureau of Music” of 
the World’s Fair has determined to pro- 
fit by the “horrible example,” and will 
bend its energies to pleasing instead of 
trying to educate Fair visitors. All 
the great, but fearfully heavy, musical 
feasts, provided by Theodore Thomas at 
Chicago, and _ the lecture-recitals “and 
sich” given at Omaha, were rank fail- 
ures in point of attendance, and a repe- 
tition of this disaster, is, above all, what 
the local “Bureau” wishes to avoid. This 
“Bureau of Music” consists of Mr. 
George Markham, Mr. Ernest Kroeger 
and Mr. George Stewart, a successful 
promoter and manager of musical enter- 
prises-in Boston. Mr. Stewart has 
charge of the business affairs connected 
with the music of the World’s Fair, and 
Mr. Kroeger has in his care the making 
of programmes, all the work of these 
active members of the “Bureau” being 
subject to its chief, Mr. Markham. 

Band music, and plenty of it, will be 
a feature of this department. Sousa and 
his band have already been engaged for 
a period of four weeks, and Mr. Stewart 
is now abroad, negotiating for the ap- 
pearance of three famous European 
bands: a leading German, a French and 
an English organization. One leading 
local band, probably Weil’s, will be em- 
ployed throughout the season. This 
form of music is likely to interest the 
great mass of Fair visitors, and it is to 
the “average” man that the strongest 
appeal must be made. 

However, the man who wants his 
rious” music,-even at a World’s Fair, 
can get it daily in Festival Hall, where 
orchestral concerts and organ _ recitals 
will be alternated at four o’clock every 
afternoon. Choral concerts, too, will 
be given at intervals, and the best vo- 
cal and instrumental soloists in the coun- 
try can be heard at all concerts. 

A celebrated German conductor— 
Nikisch, if possible—will be engaged to 
direct some of the orchestral concerts, 
and a local man, Alfred Ernst, will be 
the official conductor. The orchestra 
will number some eighty-five musicians, 
principally members of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, with * men from 
the best Eastern orchestras to fill out. 

This, apparently, is regarded by the 
musicians as their harvest, and the hay- 
making will go on with a will, to judge 
from the circular issued by Owen Miller, 
President of the A. F. of M., to leaders, 
contractors and members of the Union. 
Here is a significant paragraph 

“The price will be $45 per man, per 
week of six days, for four hours per 
day. Overtime at the rate of $1.50 per 
man per hour, or fraction thereof. This 
to apply to all engagements made by or 
through the Music Bureau of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Exposition.” While 
this price may seem a bit fantastic, the 
men really need the money; and as the 
Music Bureau needs the men, they will 
probably get what they have asked for. 

Organ recitals promise also to be an 
important part of this musical pro- 
gramme. The instrument to be used is 
the largest in the world, containing one 
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hundred and forty speaking stops— 
twelve more than contained in the great 
organ at Sydney, Australia. The Mur- 
ray M. Harris Company, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., is responsible for the monster, and 
is constructing it on the most modern 
plan. 

The cost is enormous—something like 
$67,000. At the close of the Exposition 
it is to be taken to the Convention Hall 
at Kansas City. All the best American 
organists will have an opportunity to 
wrestle with this giant, and a famous 
French organist—Guilmant, it is hoped, 
will be heard in a series of recitals. 
Charles Galloway has been appointed of- 
ficial organist. 

The Chorus contests, of which there 
will be a number, should prove very in- 
teresting. The prizes offered are suffi- 
ciently large to make it worth while for 
the best choral societies in the country 
to enter for competition, and some fine 
examples of chorus singing will be 
heard. There will be three grades of 
contests; the first grade to be between 
choruses having no less than ninety, 
and no more than one hundred and 
twenty members, for which there are 
three prizes offered: one of forty-five 
hundred dollars, one of thirty-five, and 
one of twenty-five hundred dollars. Sec- 
ond and third-grade contests to be be- 
tween choruses of smaller membership, 
with proportionately smaller cash prizes. 

As this programme shows, the Bureau 
has steered clear of the visionary 
schemes exploited by dozens of would- 
be directors of music at the World’s 
Fair. To give the people plenty of good 
music—not over-heavy, yet not trivial— 
and given in the best possible style, is 
the aim of this Bureau of Music. 

Pierre Marteau. 
a de cb 
$12.00 TO MOBILE AND RETURN. 


Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 
and Cairo, IIl., and intermediate stations 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 


ch & 
A SEERS’ TRUST 


The clairvoyants of New York have 
just formed a trust, or what serves the 
purposes of such an organization, even 
if it does not deserve to be called by 
that-name. Unlike the Chinese laund- 
dry trust, its object is not to fix prices. 
The trust of the seers has another pur- 
pose. All of the members are notified 
by the head officer that certain stocks 
are to be recommended to clients seek- 
ing enlightenment as to the best means 
of investing their money. Sometimes 
several companies are on the list. 

Daily reports are made by the presi- 
dent to the members as to what the na- 
ture of their advice should be. Of 
course, this combination does not work 
only for the benefit of the companies. 
The clairvoyants get the rake-off. But, 
naturally, they do not profit so much 
as the companies, one of which made 
$60,000 last year through this branch of 
its business—New York Sun. 

When sisal ae a street car 


look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 


Sheittield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line of this beautiful ware that will be found 


any where. 
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Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 


Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 


WELTNER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC *#4,24GE, nourevann, 


Established in 1897. Eminent faculty of 24 instructors of all branches 
of music. GREATEST PIANO DEPARTMENT IN AMERICA. Conserva- 
tory open to scholars the entire year, day and evening. Class of June, 1903. 
consisted of 24 graduates and post-graduates. Diplomas awarded graduates. 
Diplomas and gold medals awarded post-graduates. Applications for 75 
free and partial scholarships (awarded to talented and deserving scholars) 
received from now on. For information and elegantly illustrated catalogue 


and supplement (32 pages) address 
FRANK WELTNER, Director, 3544 Page Boulevard. 























A GREAT INVENTION 
BY TOM MASSON. 


fimerton was a nice girl, but 
| one fault. She was fickle. Her 
with all the intensity and ardor 
of youth, refused, in some unaccounta- 
ble “manner, to remain steadfast. She 
was an intelligent, extremely pretty and 
amiable young girl, and exceedingly at- 
tractive. Young men were constantly 
falling in love with her, constantly be- 
ing encouraged and, at the most unex- 
moment, constantly being thrown 


she hat 


nature, 


pected 


over. 
Clara was not a flirt, but her sudden 


distaste for the attentions of some young 
man to whom she had been violently at- 
seemed constitutional. She 
could not help it, try how she would. 
It became proverbial in her circle that 
any young fellow who had the temerity 
to fall in love with her would, as sure 
as fate, be at last jilted. 

Clara herself grew so morbid on the 
subject that she really disliked to meet 
any new young man, for very fear that 
they would be attracted toward each 
other, only with the invariable result. 

All kinds of remedies were suggested. 
A course of treatment which would build 
up her nervous system—make her more 
phiegmatic, as it were—a long continen- 
tal tour, a complete absence from society, 


tracted 


et cetera. 

But none of these produced any effect. 
It seemed her fate to be born constantly 
to meet young men whom she would love 
for a time with all her soul, and who 
would return her passion; that the en- 
gagement would be announced; indeed, 
in some cases, that the wedding-cards 
would be issued, and then, suddenly, 
that the whole affair would be called off, 
because she could not bring herself to it. 

Matters were in this condition when 
the brilliant and now celebrated special- 
ist on nervous diseases, Dr. Wader 
Chumberly, returned from Germany, 
where he had been pursuing a series of 
original and startling investigations. 
With him on the steamer came Charlie 
Slater, a young man whose success in 
the bond department of a large Wall 
street firm had been so phenomenal that 
his health broke down, and he had been 
obliged to resort to the usual European 
trip. He was now the picture of health. 

It seemed inevitable that Charlie Sla- 
and Clara Timerton should meet. 
And meet they did, one evening at a 


1 
cance, 


ter 


It is needless to say that they fell in 
love with each other at first sight. 

Clara fled to her home, conscious of 
her new emotion; and Charlie, who knew 
but too well what his ultimate fate would 
be—for kind friends were not lacking to 
arn him—likewise went to his home, 
much distraught over his own hopeless 
condition, 

What. was to be done? 

He loved this vivacious, genuine, 
white. young girl with an ‘intensity that 

nost swept him off his feet. He was 
conadiaal that she loved him, by that 
wonderful look revealed in her eyes. It 


‘cemed as if, indeed, she must be his 
fhnity. 


Yet the facts of her life con- 
had 


ticnted him. 


Others, like him, 


gone through this same ordeal, and had 
come out—with broken hearts. 

While he was sitting thus alone there 
was a knock at the door, and Doctor 
Chumberly entered. It was no uncom- 
mon thing for the doctor to come in at 
this late hour and have a pipe. Indeed, 
the two friends had cemented the bond 
between them almost entirely in this 
manner. 

For some time the doctor sat in si- 
lence, puffing his pipe, unwilling to dis- 
turb his friend’s mood. Finally, how- 
ever, he spoke. 

“You have, then, met her?” 

Charlie started up. 

“How did you know that—what do 
you mean?” he asked. 

“T am accustomed,” said the doctor, 
“to analyzing the psychology of others, 
as you know. I was told where you 
had been. I knew that Miss Clara Tim- 
erton was there, also. I have heard the 
history of this remarkable young wom- 
an. And, in an imperfect manner per- 
haps, but, nevertheless, more or less cer- 
tainly, I am able to read your thoughts.” 

“This being the case,” replied Charlie, 
gloomily, “there is no use for me to di- 
late upon my mood. I am, as you prob- 
ably know, miserably unhappy. With 
youth and the certainty of a wealthy fu- 
ture on my side, I have met for the first 
time a young.woman who I instinctively 
feel, although I have seen her only once, 
is the one best fitted to live my life with 
me. Yet, on the very threshold of this 
certainty, I am confronted by her his- 
tory, and know that, after all, my love 
is a useless thing.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that,” replied the 
doctor, calmly. “I can cure her.” 

His friend jumped out of his chair, 
and confronted him eagerly. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 
“Cure her? Is it possible? Is this, then, 
only a disease?” 

The doctor relighted se pipe. “Sit 
down,” he replied, “and I will explain. 
It matters not what love may be in its 
transcendent aspect, it is enough for us 
to say that it is governed by purely phys- 
iological laws. If in a man and a wom- 
an who are mutually attracted toward 
each other, we could classify the tre- 
mendous number of sensations that 
have made their impress upon the brain 
—I am speaking now in untechnical lan- 
guage, that you may follow me—and if 
at the same time we could determine the 
quality of the cellular structure that, in the 
beginning, each of them starts out with, 
we should be able to tell, by a series 
of profound calculations, just why their 
attraction for each other exists.” 

“But what has this to do with my— 
with our case?” 

“This is only a general statement lead- 
ing up to it. What I want to impress 
upon you is that the brain is not only 
the seat of the mind, but also of that 
supposedly sentimental organ that is 
popularly termed the heart. All our 
actions can be traced to physical causes, 
and, farther than this, all our emotions, 
our so-called efforts of will, our intel- 
lectualities, can be traced to the brain. 
Whatever of soul a man may possess, 
we do not know. That is beyond us. 
But we do know that every action, ev- 
ery thought, has its physical reflex, or 
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Sprague’s Colonial Restaurant, 
BROADWAY AND LOCUST STREET, 
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ST. LOUIS ARTISTS . . 


At the Gallery of 
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can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 


~ $t. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O’ Fallon Streets, -  $t. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi 
Private room patients 
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determinative sensation, although as 

yet we have not been able to trace the 

initial impulse that produces the first 
set of sensations. As far back as we 
go in our search for effects, we find some 
preceding cause, and thus our search 
seems endless.” 

“But how—— 

“Listen. The tissue of the brain, or 
cortex, is in certain proportions a mass 
of ganglionic cells. These cells are like 
an infinite number of centers, and from 
each center there radiate what we may 
term arms, or, if you like, minutely thin 
threads, over which the electric currents 
go. When the brain, therefore, is alive, 
and active, so to speak, these cells are 
full of energy, and their individual 
threads are distended, so that the threads 
of one cell are in touch with the threads 
of every other cell. We have, as the 
result of this normal condition of the 
brain, what we term contents of con- 
sciousness—that is to say, the stream of 
our thought remains unbroken. In the 
case of Miss Clara Timberton, certain 
portions of the cortex, in which are the 
seat of the emotions, are, for a certain 
length of time, abnormally active. This 
in time causes a reaction, so that what 
I might term a sudden disconnection of 
consciousness follows. Observe that the 
man she has loved is afterward never 
repugnant to her. That would be a sen- 
sation in itself. She is merely indiffer- 
ent to him.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“T have invented an apparatus—some- 
thing on the principle of wireless teleg- 
raphy—which, when placed near enough 
to the subject, readjusts itself sympa- 
thetically to the vibrations produced by 
the ganglionic cells of the brain. After 
this readjustment has taken place I set 
it in motion, and the vibrations it pro- 
duces, being attuned to the subject, give 
a regular, normal, constant action of 
the ganglionic cells.” 

“So that Clara will not love me as in- 
tensely as I hope and believe she does 
now, but, on the other hand, her emo- 
tions will be unintermittent—no danger 
of their being suddenly cut off.” 

“Precisely. As long as the machine 
is near, you are safe.” 

“How much is one of these machines 
worth ?” 

“Five thousand dollars—with a set of 
ten lessons. This is the price to the trade. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded.” 

“That is to say 

“That is to say, you needn’t give me a 
check until the wedding-ceremony has 
been performed.” 

In his enthusiasm, Charlie allowed his 
meerschaum pipe to fall precipitately to 
the floor. 

“Grand!” he exclaimed. “I'll start 
right in. I'll see Clara at once, explain 
the situation to her, put her under treat- 
ment immediately, and we’ll be married 
in a month. My dear friend, you are 
a benefactor of the race!” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the great 
man modestly. 

el. 


One year had passed by. It was 
about ten o’clock in the morning of a 
bright summer day as an automobile 
puffed up to the office of Dr. Wader 
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Chumberly, the celebrated electric spec- 
ialist. 

“Is the doctor in?” 

“He is, sir.” 

The two friends once more stood face 
to face. 

“Doctor,” said Charlie Slater, “I’ve 
come on a matter of business. Do you 
know of any one who wants to buy one 
of those machines of yours, second-hand, 
at an absurdly low figure?” 

The doctor regarded him with a look 
of concern. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “You are not 
going to dispose of yours?” 

“Ye.” 

“What for?” 

His customer and friend regarded him 
with a look of mild and cynical amuse- 
ment. 

“My dear boy!” he exclaimed, “Haven't 
I been married a year? I don’t need it 
any more.”—Cosmopolitan for Septem- 
ber. be 

ake ab ob 
$1200 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN. 


Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 
and Cairo, Ill., and intermediate stations 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 
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WHEN EDDIE UNLIMBERS. 

Henry Labouchere was once asked 
what he called the Prince of Wales— 
now King Edward—when he dined at 
Marlborough House. “Well,” said 
Labby, “when the soup comes on I ad- 
dress him as ‘Your Royal Highness.’ 
The fish often softens the reserve, and 
I get a little chummier, and often as not 
I call him ‘Wales,’ while during the 
entrees and joints I get quite familiar, 
and he becomes ‘Eddie,’ while he slaps 
me on the back, and dubs me ‘Labby’!” 

e) 

Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possi- 
ble for high quality. J. Bolland Jew- 
elry Co., southwest corner Locust and 
Seventh streets, 
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DELMAR RACES 


Probably the chief feature of the Del- 
mar meeting, which closes to-morrow, 
Friday, has been the development of 
two-year-olds. In this respect, the 
local track has been better provided than 
ever before. 

Forehand, Rainland, Old Stone and 
several other youngsters, have shown 
first-class form. They have performed 
consistently, and have made time, coin- 
paring favorably with that of other two- 
year-olds running in the East and at 
the Chicago tracks. 

Wreath of Ivy, Mafalda and Quaker 
Girl have been good class racers, al- 
though Mafelda has hailed from a stable 
whose running has not been altogether 
satisfactory to the public this year. Any 
number of good second-rate youngsters 
have been developed here, and some of 
these bid fair to be strong factors on 
the turf in their three-year-old form. 

Last Saturday’s feature was the vic- 
tory of A. D. Gibson in the Nimrod 
stake. The Darden horse won in easy 
fashion, but his victory profited his own- 
er nothing. 
hundred dollars more than the purse was 
worth, as Gibson was run up—the race 
being a selling affair. 

Eva G. has finally settled down to con- 
sistency, apparently, and has won two 
or three good races of late. In the 
handicap class, Monsieur Beaucaire has 
proved a factor since his return, and the 
races between Little Scout, Beaucaire, 
Taby Tosa and other good ones have 
been of special note. 

Saturday the horses go back to the 
Fair Grounds, where they will wind up 
the year in the fall meeting. 


A startling array of the popular 
Kaiser Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, 
at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest 
corner Locust and Severith streets. 

es & eM 
ALL THEY NEED. 

Mr. Carnegie is reported to be inves- 
tigating the needs of widows. Wid- 
ows have only one need—to be married 
again.—Fresno Mirror. 


In fact, it cost him several ” 





“In the heart of the Continent.” 





11,126 MILES. 


of railway east of Chicago, St. 
Louis and the Mississippi River, 
with eastern terminals at New 
York, Boston and Montreal, are 
embraced in the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


For No, 3 of the Four-Track Series, 
containing a map showing this Central 
Railway System of America, send a two 
cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
e1al Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral R. R., Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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SOCIETY 


A jolly hunting party, consisting of 


Mr and Mrs. Perry Francis, Doctor and 


Mrs. Ellsworth Smith, Miss Marie Scan- 
- and Dwight Davis returned from 


a six weeks’ trip through Montana and 
Idaho, where fishing and shooting occu- 
pied them from morning till night. Miss 
Scanlan merely touched St. Louis on 
her way East to Coburg, Canada, where 
her mother, Mrs. Mary F. Scanlan is 
summering. 

Rumor is steadily growing that an 
engagement in the most exclusive circles 
will soon be announced between the 
beautiful and highly cultured only 
daughter of a society leader and the 
youngest millionaire son of a Westmore- 
land place widow. The young people 
have been much together of late, and 
the match would be eminently fitting. 
Presumption existed in certain circles 
some months ago that the young man’s 
elder brother had matrimonial intentions 
with regard to this same lady, but noth- 
ing came of the gossip. Both the girl 
and the man are the most eligible parties 
in St. Louis society to-day. 

The list of available wealthy widows 
set forth in a recent issue of The Mrrror 
may soon be diminished by one, if Dame 
Rumor is truthful. The lady in question 
is one of the leading amateur musicians, 
and the man who is paying his devotions 
is a widower of some years’ standing, 
and one of her oldest neighbors. In 
fact, both parties were attached by the 
friendliest ties before their first mar- 
riages. 

No wedding of this season will be half 
as large or smart as was that of Maric 
Walsh and Jack Geraghty, which took 
place at St. Xaxier’s Church Wednesday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock. The family con- 
nections of the bride represent the blue- 
blooded stock in St. Louis society. The 
fact that Mrs. Julius Walsh, a leader of 
eminence, gave her niece the wedding 
dinnef and reception at her house in 
Delmar boulevard, added much to the 
brilliancy of the occasion. Miss Sallie 
Walsh, the bride’s sister, served her as 
maid of honor, and Misses Josephine 
Walsh and Maud Niedringhaus were the 
bridesmaids. The smartest of the V. P. 
gowns, in which their wearers will shine 
at the ball, were aired for the first time 
in honor of the stateliest and loveliest 
bride of early fall. 

Miss Lily Lammert, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Lammert, and Doctor 
R. B. Higbee, were married Wednesday 
evening at 6 o’clock in the presence of 
the intimate friends of the contracting 
parties and their families at the elegant 
Lammert residence in Lindell boulevard. 
Immediately after a small informal re- 
ception, Dr. and Mrs. Higbee left on 
their wedding journey. 

Another pretty home wedding was 
that of Miss Amy Ziegler, daughter of 
Capt. and Mrs. C. B. Ziegler, to Mr. 
Richard Johnson, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard M. Johnson. It took 
place at 6 o’clock at the Ziegler residence 
Fie: avenue. Only the nearest 

nds and relatives were in attendance. 

At 8 o’clock Wednesday evening Miss 


Corinne Tripler Shewell and Mr. John 
fadrick Lucas were quietly joined in 
ck at the residence of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Charles Tripler Shewell, in West 
Pine boulevard. 

An engagement of note, foreshadowed 
for some time, is that of Miss Olivia 
Ghio and Dr. Freeland C. Dunn. Miss 
Ghio is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James C. Ghio, of Normandy. 

Mrs. Harry B. Hawes and her two 
children returned from Charlottesville, 
Va., where they had been summering at 
the country home of Mrs. Hawes’ moth- 
er, Mrs. Robinson. Mrs. Hawes will 
be one of the matrons of the V. P. ball. 

Mr and Mrs. David O’Neil returned 
from their European honeymoon jour- 
ney and took apartments at the Hotel 
Washington. Mrs. O’Neil, one of the 
June brides, was Barbara Blackman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dickson, Sr., are 
back from their honeymoon trip. They 
made their first public appearance at the 
Olympic Theater, Monday night, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dickson’s daughter, Mar- 
ian Rumsey. 

Mrs. John W. Harrison, of Kingsbury 
boulevard, entertained at dinner her 
cousin, Miss Martha Louise Blackwell, 
who, during the evening, announced her 
engagement to Mr. Stuart Morgan AI- 
drich, son of Senator Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island. Mrs. Hermann Luyties, of 
Berlin avenue, will give a dinner to-mor- 
row night in honor of Miss Blackwell 
and her bridal party. 

Miss Virginia Wright is entertaining 
Miss Hill, of Memphis, daughter of Je- 
rome Hill, who formerly lived in St. 
Louis, and was prominent in Veiled 
Prophet circles. Miss Hill is here for 
the holidays. 

Miss Mary Boyce is located at Hotel 
Beers for the winter. She will, later in 
the season, go to New Orleans and some 
of the Southern resorts. 

Mrs. J. L. D. Morrison is home for 
the fall festivities from Wequetonsing, 
where she summered. MHer daughter, 
Mrs. Alfred Kelly, will be with her dur- 
ing the early winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Casper Koehler, with 
their daughters, Miss Anna Koehler and 
Mrs. O. Krausnick, returned from their 
European voyage. 

Mr. and Mrs. William C.. Little and 
family will close their beautiful country 
place at Clayton next week and come in 
to the Westmoreland Hotel. Their 
daughter, Miss Louise Little, will be 
presented to society this fall. 

Mr. Richard Platt has returned from 
Europe, and is visiting at the home of 
his mother, Mrs. E. W. Platt, in West 
Pine boulevard. He will make his home 
in Boston during his stay in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Carpenter, with 
their son and grandson, are located at 
the Grand Avenue Hotel for the winter. 

Mme. Paramore has returned to the 
city, and is at the Grand Avenue Hotel, 
where she has as her guest her niece, 
who is one of the belles of Toledo, O. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bond Lammert 
are at home from the White Sulphur 
Springs, Va. They will remain at Ho- 
tel Berlin until their new house in Hor- 
tense place is finished. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Harding, who 
are charmingly situated in their new 
home in Lindell boulevard, have as their 
guests for the Veiled Prophet ball Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Courtney and Mr. and 
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Interior Decorating. 


The furnishing of institutions, hotels, clubhouses, residences, 
the entire building or separate rooms, is an important part of 
our business—We furnish wash drawings, showing in minia- 
ture rooms completely furnished, with estimates. 


We, through our expert decorators, will assist you in carry- 
ing out your ideas, or will originate schemes for interior 


Decorative Stuffs—Furniture, Coverings, Wall Hang- 
ings, Drapery materials, in a wide range of textures and 
colorings, in which styles of all periods are represented, in an 
extensive variety, from the most inexpensive to the highest 
class fabrics, including many fine examples of unusual merit. 


Furniture—Special designs in Colonial, English, Georgian 
furniture, “United Crafts’ and imported makes—Repro- 
ductions of old historical pieces in French furniture, in old 
mahogany—Exclusive designs in English Gothic pieces, now 
being introduced into interior decorations. 
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Mrs. J. W. Jaquette, of New York, and 
Mrs. and Miss Foley, of Toledo, O. 

Mrs. E. C. Copeland, with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Harold Tittman, will return 
the latter part of this week from her 
summer home at Highland, IIl., to take 
possession of her new Westmoreland 
place residence. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Bagnell, who 
were among the globe trotters this sea- 
son, have returned home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser are back 
from South Haven, Mich., and have re- 
opened “The Poplars,” in Cabanne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guileford Duncan, who 
have just returned from a long summer 
jaunt in the East, are pleasantly located 
at Redman’s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guido Pantaleoni, who 
summered with numerous St. Louisans 
at Point aux Barques, Mich., are again 
settled in their Lindell boulevard resi- 
dence. 

Miss Grace Massey, who has_ been 
abroad all summer with her uncle, Mr. 
Gordon McNeil, has returned, and is be- 
ing entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 


Dickson, at their Westminster place 
home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Scudder and 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or mz St. Nicholas Hote] 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 
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Violin Studio 


ROOM T. 1024 NORTH GRAND AV. 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship. 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Scudder have closed 
up their Oconomowoc summer home and 
returned to the city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Flad and Miss 
Louise Knapp, who traveled with them 
in Europe for the last five months, are 
back in New York, and will return to St. 
Louis early next week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bissell Ware, who were 
all summer at the Francis summer resi- 
dence at Jamestown, have returned home 
and are situated for the winter at Pech- 
man’s, 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Short have se- 
cured a beautiful home at King’s High- 
way and McPherson avenue, to which 
they will remove from their Olive street 
residence. 

Mr. William H. Thompson returned 
from his European jaunt early this week. 
He was met in New York by his son 
and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Thompson. 

Mrs. W. F. Hudson and her daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Marion, have re- 
turned from Green Lake, Wis., and are 
entertaining as their holiday guests Miss 
Julia Scott, the Misses Otter and Mr. 
Will Otter, of Louisville, Ky. 

Massage treatments given to ladies at 
their homes, by Mrs. Julia G. Bridge- 
man, 4585 Evans avenue. 

St. Nicholas Hotel, Ladies’ Restaurant 
and private dining-rooms reopened for 
the season; newly and beautifully deco- 
rated and furnished. Special arrange- 
ments made for theater parties. 

Mrs. J. H. Siegrist, who was one of 
the guests at Rushmore Club, Mich., 
came home last week. 

Grand Avenue Hotel, Grand and Olive. 
Veiled Prophet Parade passes its doors. 
Elaborate preparations made in Cafe and 
Restaurant to entertain visitors to the 
Parade and the Fair. 

Miss J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage, shampooing; perfect and sanitary 
cure of the head and hair. Manicuring. 
Room 304, Century Building. 
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Said an indignant mother to her young 
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son, “Why did you strike little Elsie, 
you naughty boy?” 


Dick, indignant in his turn, exclaimed, 
“What did she want to cheat for, then?” 

“How did she cheat?” asked mamma, 
more mildly. : 

“Why,” exclaimed Dick, “we were 
playing at Adam and Eve, and she had 
the apple to tempt me with, and she 
never tempted me, but went and ate it 
up herself.” If sufferers from foot- 
evils are not tempted by Swope’s shoes 
they cheat themselves. Swope’s shoes 
are best in fit, finish, durability. They 
are cheapest in the long run. Swope’s 
is at 311 North Broadway, St. Louis, U. 
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THEATRICALS 

The insane “speech” clamorer mars 
the delightful performance of ‘“Ter- 
ence,” Chauncey Olcott’s new play, 
which is running at the Century this 
week. Why Mr. Olcott should be 
called upon for a speech to which he 
responds with a song is a question 
hard to answer, even in dear old St. 
Louis. Audiences should outgrow 
such provincialism and confine them- 
selves to an actor’s legitimate offer- 
ing within the bounds of his duty. ‘“Ter- 
ence” is too good an Irish book-play to 
have its effect spoiled by untimely in- 
terpolations. It hangs together much 
better than any of Mr. Olcott’s former 
plays, has ample comedy, melodrama 
that doesn’t come like a cyclone, and 
enough sentiment to satisfy “all the 
world that loves a lover,” especially 
when he is handsome and chivalrous 
as Terence, bogus coach driver and 
real Earl of Desmond. Mr. Olcott’s 
supporting company is unusually capa-~ 
ble, and the scenery built for the play 
grows finer from act to act, until it 
climaxes in a bold presentation of 
“The Devil’s Elbow” in the third. “Res- 
urrection,” Blanche Walsh’s new play, 
will be presented at the Century next 
week. 

A 


B. C. Whitney put a big, home-made 
mustard plaster on Rice’s “The Show 
Girl,” in the make-up of which Heartz, 
Corliss and Barnett collaborated. “The 
Show Girl’ never got beyond New 
England’s horizon a year ago, until 
Mr. Whitney gave it new draft that 
brought it to the Grand Opera House 
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“RAMIE” 
UNDERCLOTHING 


Made from the fibre of a plant and called Ramie; 
the properties of this fibre make it suitable to 
form a thread firm and elastic. 
beautiful and durable of all fibre known to tex- 


It is proven that the strength of Ramie thread 


times as strong as cotton. 


It does not shrink, that it possesses the proper- 
ties of storing warmth, that it secures complete 
ventilation at the surface of the body, that it 
makes the skin healthy and elastic. 


Made in two weights and also union suits. 
$ 3.25 and $3.50 
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The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 


It is the most 
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balance as it 
suits you best. 
Call early. 








A few of the bargains offered 


J. & C. Fischer, upright, ebony case.................--22.--... $195 00 
Beautiful ebony Sterling, good as new, only.............. 190 00 
Very nice Lindeman & Sons, upright, big bargain at..... 208 00 


Huntington, upright, oak case, slightly used................ 185 00 
EBehning Cabinet Grand, beautiful ebony case.............. 245 00 
Smith & Barnes Cabinet Grand, mahogany case............ 250 00 
Steinway & Sons, square, rosewood Case.............-.s..-..- 185 00 
Ernest Gabler, square Grand, rosewood case................. 190 00 
Hardman, SQuare, CUONY CORE .<..2<.-22:0.00+.-cecncessescestoese 90 00 
Decker & Bros., square, rosewood case 130 00 
Nuns & Clark, rosewood Case ..........-.----scecscesee coceene 25 00 
Firth, Hall & Pond, mahogany case....................-....-. 21 00 


Thomas Loud, square, good for practice, mahogany case 5 00 
(We guarantee every Piano in this sale) at 


payment down; 
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If you ever expect to get a Piano (a good 
Piano, we mean) at lowest of prices 
and on most reasonable terms, the oppor- 
tunity is now yours. Call and examine 
the Specials we are offering in our great 


Bargain Sale —— 








Bollman’s 


Old Stand ———. 
1100 Olive Street 











where immense audiences are in at- 
tendance every night. Stella May- 
hew in the dual role of Pliney, the 
cook, and Meggy Webbington, the sou- 
brette, is the star of the musical hit. 
She has always been clever, and fits 
capitally into whatever she may un- 
dertake. The plot of the ‘“Tomfool- 
ery,” as Whitney calls his “resurrec- 
tion,” hinges on the magic cap worn 
by one, “Fly,” a pestiferous stage in- 
sect, the funny antics of which sting 
one’s risibles till they explode. Be- 
tween Miss Mayhew and Sam Mrylie, 
who enacts “Mr. Fly,’ there is no 
chance to relax from laughter. The 
best song in the play falls to the lut 
of Capt. Armor (Fred Truesdell) who 
revels in an ode to “Psyche” set to 
rag-time. Nimble-limbed and nattily 
dressed chorus girls break out of the 
side scenes on the slightest provocation 
to sing refrains, ensembles of their 
own, and dance in bewildering mazes. 
It would have been a pity to have 
shelved “The Show Girl’ before the 
virile West got a glimpse of her. Man- 
ager Sheehy is not flattering himself 
unjustly when he says that Rice’s con- 
coction is so far the banner piece of 
his season. The receipts speak for 
themselves. Next week Hanlon’s “Su- 
perba” will fill the bill at the Grand 
Opera House. 


PA 

Directors Heinemann and Welb will 
begin their German Theater season at 
the Odeon with a new stage, a new 
company and bookings of many new 
plays. The first to be presented is 
“Das Theaterdorf,” (The Village Play- 
ers), a Blumenthal and Kadelburg 
farce comedy, along the lines of “The 
White Horse Tavern,” to which the 
late Augustin Daly gave brilliant pro- 
duction. Vilma von Hohenau, the 
new leading lady, from the Dresden 
Royal Theater, Auguste Burmester, 
Richard Wirth, Max Agarty, Willie 
Walters, Louise Pellmann, are all new- 
comers, who will reinforce the old fa- 
vorites, Rudolph Horsky, Leonie Ber- 
gere, Heinrich Loebel, Victoria Welb- 
Markham, and the two directors, who 
always appear in gala _ productions. 
Thursday will be made “society” night 
at the German Theater, when notable 
plays will be given for the benefit of 
American students of the German 
tongue. 

PA 

Patrice, once a dashing vaudeville 
star, is the heroine of the new melo- 
drama, “Driven from Home,” which 
Manager Russell presents at the Im- 


perial Theater this week. Of course, 
there must be tears in a play with 
such a title, and it is in the weeping 
of them that Patrice is great. As 
Margie Maynard, outcast by a father’s 
unreasonable rage, she has to weep 
and struggle her way through to a 
happy ending, which comes at last, 
and it is in this emotional part that 
the former vaudeville artist shows a 
power and versatility one never’ sus- 
pected she possessed. Her personali- 
ty was always strong and dominated 
when she was the whole show in a 
single turn. Surrounded by a good 
company, she shines all the more as a 
serious stage acquisition, who will, no 
doubt, make her mark from now on. 
Next week, “The Middleman,” one of 
the greatest plays ever presented by 
Mr. Willard, the English actor, will be 
the attraction at the Imperial. _ It 
has never been produced at popular 


prices. 
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“Cherry Blossoms’ Burlesquers wil! 
be the attraction at the Standard next 
week. The bill includes such well 
known performers as Mr. John Perry, 
the Celtic’ bard; William (Grogan) 
Spencer, Irish comedian; Frank Wil- 
liamson, dialect comedian; Fred W. 
Taylor, Jew comedian; Harry M. Her- 
bert, Irish comedian, and Seymour, ac- 
robatic comedian. In addition to these 
versatile fun-makers, there will be 
Orleta-Hurd-Orleta, a trio of opera 
bouffe singers, Annie Gilbert, Frank 
Williamson and others. Next week 
Parisian Widows. 

A 

Next week the Olympic’s bill will be 
“Way Down East.” It comes. with 
practically the same cast as was seen 
in this production last year. 


& & 
A FUNEREAL AFFAIR. 


A pleasant wedding took place in our 
quiet little burg last week. Mr. J. 
Graves was married to Miss Anna Cof- 
fin. The Rev. Mr. Berry pronounced 
the words that made the twain one. 
The happy couple will live in Tomb- 
stone.—El Caney (Ariz.) Index. 

eds Xe de 
OUT OF TUNE. 

“What's the matter with the first 
violinist? I never heard such frightful 
music in my life.” 

“He was arrested just before the con- 
cert began for jumping a board bill 
and I suppose he’s rattled.” 

“Oh, then, he’s in two bad scrapes.” 
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THE KISS 
was telling the story to an in- 
Ile was not exactly a boy; not 
He had the sensations 
‘n with yet only a boy’s expe- 
The boy’s story was an attempt 
the ideal, as he knew it. Thus 


The b 
timate 
exactly a man. 
of a mi 
rience 
to yoice 
it ran ° 

It was one evening in summer. The 
setting, building fairy temples 
painting its domes and mina- 
rets with shimmering gold. It cast a 
shaft of light on the darkening sea, 
which stretched to my feet like a golden 
stairway leading to the temples in the 
sky. The summer sea whispered a 
song to the sweet, departing glory in 
the west, and tumbled aimlessly as it 
sang, like a drowsy child. But for the 
sea song the universe seemed standing 
still, listening to its own whispering 
melody. Suddenly along the golden 
staircase there came a woman lightly 


sun was 
in the sky, 


tripping. 
dreams are made. Softly, in a garb of 
clinging white, she moved towards me. 
Her face was shining like the sun. Her 
glowing tresses gave back the glint of 
the sky with subtle, answering fires. Her 
eyes gleamed with the perfection of 
woman’s eternal promise. Her lips, 
soft, sweet and warm, were parted with 
a glad, happy smile. She came to me 
radiantly, eagerly, with firm white arms 
outstretched. She came to me. She 
came to me. 

As she drew closer in the golden 
evening light I saw all the glory of her 
face. Her face shone to me. Her eyes 
gleamed for me. Her lips smiled for 
me. I looked into the face in proud 
humility; it made tears in my heart to 
know such a face was clad in radiance 
because of me. It made hunger in my 
soul because I knew it could not be; 
was too good to be. 

She came to me as a lover and a 
mother might. | She held me tenderly 
as if’ were very young, and she kissed 
me, and the music of it was like the tire- 
Then I awoke. 

There was no sea. There was no 
anything, only a London morning. Only 
breakfast, and the coffee was bitter and 
the bacon cold. The landlady’s head 
bore crimpy curls horribly jangling, and 
she talked of dead relations. From that 
day I have not dreamed, and there is 
something wanting in my life. 

That is the story. On the whole, it 
is a silly story. If a man told such a 
story in a club, his head would get brok- 
en with a soda syphon. Men do not tell 
such stupid tales—they think ’em. Else, 
they are old. 

The man who listened broke a coal on 
the fire and said: H’m. And another 
older man, to whom he told the story, 
said: Adam dreamt that way the night 
he lost his rib—Black and White. 

eh & 

THE DEADLY TOOTHBRUSH 

Now the toothbrush has been put un- 
der the ban of the medical experts. A 
British authority comes out with the 
statement that in addition to carrying 
germs concealed abong the bristles it is 
one of the causes of appendicitis. The 
8erms can be killed by washing the brush 
In an antiseptic solution, it is admitted, 
but it is not so easy to get rid of appen- 
dicitis, This dread, but fashionable, 


less Sea. 


She was of the stuff that_ 


malady is caused, says the British physi- 
cian, by the bristles becoming loosened, 
being swallowed and lodging in the ap- 
pendix. Thus far no suggestion has 
been made for a substitute for the tooth- 
brush.—New York Press. 


oh & 
THE GREAT ST. LOUIS FAIR 


The forty-third annual St. Louis Fair, 
which opens Monday, October 5, will 
be one of the greatest displays ever giv- 
en under the management of the Fair 
Grounds. In all departments it will 
surpass its predecessors, and any num- 
ber of new features have been added. 
There will be a grand outdoor horse- 
show and live stock exhibition, and un- 
equaled displays in agricultural imple- 
ments, machinery, vegetables and grain. 

Among the new and entertaining at- 
tractions to be seen are Prof. Gilbert's 
performing goats, the Novins, who do 
a sensational fire dive from an 80-foot 
tower, Herr Granada and Mme. Fedora, 
in a stirring high wire act, and Prof. 
Hutchinson’s thrilling balloon ascen- 
sion with parachute descent. The lat- 
ter has a pyrotechnic feature which more 
than adds to its novelty. 

The fall race meeting will be in pro- 
gress at the track when the Fair be- 
gins. The racing opens Saturday, Oc- 
tober 1, and six races will be contested 
each day. The general admission will 


be 50 cents. 
eh bb 
THE ONE-SIDED HUMAN FORM 

There is no doubt that we are a “one- 
sided” race. Mentally and physically we 
are one-sided. We get on one side of a 
question and we cling to it with bulldog 
tenacity. And this is not said in dis- 
paragement of the race. The world has 
little use for a two-sided man or for a 
“straddler”—the man who gets on both 
sides of a proposition at once. We 
want a man to take one side of a propo- 
sition, to have a reason for it, and to 
“stand pat.” This is the mark of indi- 
viduality. 

It was the physical one-sidedness of 
the race, however, that occupies the at- 
tention of President Mrs. Linda R. 
Wade of the Western Dressmakers’ As- 
sociation in her address to the associa- 
tion at the opening session of its con- 
vention in St. Louis. She said: 

“Not once in five years have I found 
a woman among my customers who was 
not one-sided in some way. Perhaps it 
is one hip that is higher, one arm that is 
longer, one shoulder that is more devel- 
oped, one side that is longer—there is 
always something that is not perfect.” 

What Mrs. Wade says of women is 
equally true of men. It is a rare thing 
to find a physically perfect man—a man 
who is not one-sided all the way through. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
not less than 90 per cent of the human 
family are right-handed. As a rule, if 
a child shows any tendency toward am- 
bidexterity or toward the use of the left 
hand more than the right his parents im- 
mediately take measures to check it and 
to teach him to use the right hand for 
most of his physical tasks. 

In this way we have become a one- 
sided race. The right arm is stronger 
and better developed than the left arm. 
The same is true of the right hip, the 
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right shoulder, the right leg. The only 
difference between the sexes in this re- 
gard is in the greater genius of the wom- 
an for correcting this defect through re- 
sort to the skillful devices of the dress- 
maker.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


ch & 
CAN’T MARRY FOR TEN YEARS 


Miss Vera Michelena is perhaps the 
only young woman in the world who 
ever made a contract not to marry be- 
fore a certain time, and that time so far 
in the future as ten years. She will be 
18 years old next December, and when 
she comes of age she promises to sign 
with her manager, John P. Slocum, for 
a long engagement. There are other 
clauses in the contract which are unusual 
and show that Mr. Slocum has great con: 
fidence in the future of his prima donna. 

Miss Michelena cannot see or talk 
with people without Mr. Slocum’s con- 
sent. Each summer she must take three 
months’ vacation without leaving the 
United States. This is to prevent her 
from making any London appearance 
during the ten years’ contract, even if 
a very good opportunity offers. He is 
to furnish her with a tutor to continue 
her studies in French, Italian and musi- 
cal history, and the classics. He is also 
to bear the expense of a vocal teacher, 
who is to be in constant attendance. To 


keep herself down to the right weight for 


beauty she is compelled to take regular 
physical exercises each morning and is 
not allowed to indulge in any late sup- 
pers. 

Miss Michelena was in the old con- 


vent of the Sacred Heart in San Francis- 
co when the summons came for her to 
join a company last spring.—Denver 


Times. 
ab hb oh 


Edgar Van Eten, vice-president of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad, says that 
some time ago he introduced a new sys 
tem for getting information as to the de- 
struction of farmers’ property along the 
line of the railroad. A blank was pre- 
pared to give the name of the animal 
killed, the kind of animal and other in- 
formation. A space was reserved for 
an answer to the following question: 
“Disposition of carcass?” A _ flagman 
whose duty it was to make a report on 
this blank wrote opposite the line last 
named: “Kind and gentle.” 

ok oh oh 
TIT FOR TAT. 


“You Irishmen,” said the Britisher, 
“ave a bad ’abit of putting the cart be- 
fore the ’orse.”’ 

“Indade?” retorted the Irishman, 
“an’ you Britishers hov a bad habit of 
not puttin’ the letter ‘h’ before it!” 


eb, bh bh 
A GOOD STARTER. 


“The girls are to have ‘running races’ 
this afternoon.” 

“What does the starter start them 
with—a pistol?” 

“Oh, no. He simply yells ‘Mouse!’” 


—Judge. 
ole oh ok 


ONE GOOD POINT. 

“Do you think a college education is 
of any benefit to a man in a business 
career?” 

“Well, yes. If he fails, he can blame 
it onto his college education.”—Judge. 
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THE ENCORE NUISANCE 

Now that the fall season of indoor en- 
tertainments has begun, a suggestion to 
managers, which we are sure will voice 
a well defined and growing public senti- 
ment, is timely and useful. It is that a 
judicions restraint be placed upon the bad 
habit of audiences to demand the repeti- 
tion ad nauseum of anything that pleases 
the fancy of a few noisy claquers, by per- 
mitting such repetitions until everybody 
is thoroughly weary of the incident and 
heartily glad when it is over. Actors and 
actresses take very kindly to encores, and 
it needs very little applauseto induce those 
who are hovering expectantly in the wings 
to reappear as often as an excuse for 
so doing can be found. No doubt it 
gratifies their vanity to have such evi- 
dent appreciation of their work  ex- 
pressed by the galleries, but the audience 
has some rights which even the singers 
of topical songs are bound to respect, 
and one of these is that even a pleasing 
number shall not be repeated until it be- 
comes wearisome and disgusting. 

A rule forbidding encores altogether 
would be unpopular and might occasion- 
ally lead to riotous demonstrations _ if 
too arbitrarily enforced at the outset. 
But it would be proper and popular to 
restrict encores to one repetition, and in- 
sist that the demand for this shall be 
spontaneous and general before it is rec- 
ognized. To allow a repetition to go 
on until hisses struggle with applause 
for the ascendency is distinctly bad pol- 
icy. It means that the discreet portion 
of the audience has had enough and 
finds the incident tiresome, which is 
something every theatrical manager 
should try to avoid. When an effort 
has been made to continue the action of 
a play and the actors who should suc- 
ceed those who have made the “hit” 
have come upon the stage and begun 
their dialogue, to permit an aftermath 
of struggling and perfunctory applause, 
maintained by a sprinkling of addle- 
headed youths who never know when 
they have enough of anything agreeable, 
to set the action back, force the clear- 
ing of the stage and bring out again 
the people who should be employing 
their time recovering their voices or 
dressing for their next appearance, is 
destructive to the pleasure of any audi- 
ence, and should be unconditionally for- 
bidden. Nothing designed to give pleas- 
ure should be continued until it is wear- 
isome. 

“three-part turn” of the vaude- 
stands on another basis. In 


The 
ville stage 
this case we know that the person’ or 
persons who do any kind of “stunt” will 
come back twice, whether applauded or 
not, and the fiction of calling their re- 
appearances encores is often pathetic in 
its humiliation. The formal interme- 
diate retirements might very well be dis- 
pensed with, and the turn made contin- 
uous, with only such disappearances as 
are needed for the slight changes of 
dress demanded when the singing “rig 
has to ‘be exchanged for the dancing 
“rig.” It burdens an audience to feel 
under the necessity of applauding by in 
stallments what it does not enjoy in 
whole or in part, but a kindly sympathy 
for a poor creature who is doing his or 
her best to be entertaining often leads to 
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a murmur of audible approbation, which 
is abused when it is taken advantage of 
to excuse a repetition. 

If the present tendency is unchecked 
it will, in time, correct itself, by the dis- 
covery of some method of expressing 
disapproval which will neutralize ap- 
plause. To establish and maintain the 
happy medium between enough and too 
much should be the aim of every dis- 
creet theatrical manager, and what has 
become an extremely bad habit should 
be corrected in the interest of all con- 
cerned.—New York Times. 


AFTER READING LATE NOVELS 

Note.—Any one supplying the correct 
answers to these questions will be giv- 
en a trip to the North Pole. 

Why did the town nestle among the 
hills ? 

Why did she feel a mantling blush 
steal over her cheeks? 

How did it happen that a strange 
sense of unrest swept over him? 

What was it that she swept out of 
the room? 

Why did she never look more strange- 
ly beautiful than upon that evening? 

What made him fleck the ashes from 
his cigarette? 

How long did her heart stand still ? 

Who deserted the ballroom, and why? 

Why did the cold wind that fanned 
their cheeks feel so good? 

Why did it seem to her as if all the 
life had gone out of her young life? 

What made the house - stiller than 
death that night? 

When confronted by the lawyers, why 
was he visibly affected? 

Why was she the life of the whole 
gathering when her heart told her that 
all was lost? 

Why did the dog look up at that mo- 
ment: and wag his tail, as if he, too, un- 
derstood her? 

What choked his utterance? 

What made her look back on that day 
all the rest of her life? 

Why was there a long pause? 

Why were her hands so nerveless when 
she let the telegram drop? 

What made her suspect that he had 
been drinking? 

Why did he clutch the photograph so 
wildly ? 

What made her feel intuitively? 

Why did his voice have a ring of tri- 
umph as he spoke? 

Whose arm was she on when she went 
up the aisle? 

And why was her face, though pale, 
so radiantly beautiful? 

And why did the organ peal ?—Life. 
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The Voice of the Scholar 


And other Essays on the problems of Higher Education, by 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


President of Stanford University. 


A volume of virile, thought-inspiring Essays. 
paper label, $/.50 net. 


Cloth bound, 





My Favorite Book Shelf 


A collection of interesting and instructive 
reading from Famous Authors by 


CHARLES JOSSELYN, 
Author of ‘‘The True Napoleon.’’ 


Cloth bound; cover design by Gordon Ross; $2.00 net. 
Autograph Edition, 75 copies on Ruisdae] Hand-made 
paper, half classic vellum, $6.00 net; 
Japan vellum, full classic vellum, $10.00 net. 
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LESS THAN HALF RATES SOUTH 
OCTOBER 20. 


Round trip tickets via the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad will be sold on October 
20 to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points from Chica- 
go and vicinity at rate of $16.00; from 
St. Louis, Cairo and intermediate points, 
$12.00. Liberal limits and stop-overs. 
Write Jno. M. Beall, A. G. P. A., M. 
& O. R. R., St. Louis. 


The Newest Books. 

Judgment, Brown, $1.20; Letters 
Home, Howells, $1.20; In Babel, George 
Ade, $1.20; The Adventures of Gerard, 
Conan Doyle, $1.20; The Master of 
Millions, Lorimer, ‘$1.20; Place and 
Power, Fowler, $1. 20; Cheerful Ameri- 
cans, Loomis, $1.20. We carry a com- 
plete stock of standard maeeturs, 
popular Setion, juveniles, etc., at 

ETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 
Unusually low rates to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone Park, California, and great 
northwest. Descriptive matter and full 
particulars Union Pacific R. R. Co., 90° 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GRANT AND THE CANTEEN 


oficers of the United States 
anxious to have the army can- 
teen re-established. They opposed its 
abolition when the question was under 
discussion, and they now point to de- 
teriorations in the service which they 
trace to the absence of the canteen and 
say: “We told you so.” Among the 
latest recruits to the force which still 
hopes to re-establish the institution is 
Gen. Frederick D. Grant, who, like many 
of his brother officers, thinks that the 
people who were responsible for its abo- 
lition and who oppose its re-establish- 
ment do not see the canteen in its prop- 
While the good people who 


Many 


army are 


er light. 


* wished to benefit the soldier by wiping 


out the places where he could procure 
light drink regard these places as “vile 
resorts into which the poor _ soldier’s 
money finds its way,” the friends of the 
canteen regard this feature of the post 
exchange as a soldier’s club, a resort 
where he may find wholesome relaxation 
and a foil against the conscienceless 


rumseller who has always been the can- 


teen’s greatest enemy. 

Gen. Grant is a total abstainer, ac- 
cording to his own statement, but he 
nevertheless regards the abolition of 
the canteen, with its light beverages, as 
a “vital misfortune to the service.” In 
his annual report as commanding officer 
of the Department of Texas, he says: 

“In every age the spirit of true sol- 
diery has engendered true comradeship, 
and in no realm of society, in no walk 
of life, has the radical reformer suc- 
ceeded in changing the natural dispo- 
sition of man to the extent of eliminat- 
ing this sentiment. To say that the 


soldier as a man must be unlike his- 


brother in all the other walks of life— 
because he is a soldier he must be de- 
nied all privileges of even the most mod- 
erate conviviality among. his comrades— 
because he is a soldier he must be sub- 
jected to unusually strenuous conditions 
and submit to radical reformatory meth- 
ods, which cannot be applied to any oth- 
er class of men as a body in any other 
phase of life, is a species of fanaticism, 
which, it is respectfully suggested, law- 
makers can well afford to ignore, if not 
to condemn. While passions may be held 
in bound, nature cannot be wholly re- 
versed or changed by stringent laws and 
rules, and the sooner rules are made 
looking to moderation, instead of absti- 
nence, the better will be the morals and 
the higher the standard of individual de- 
portment in the United States army.” 


The earnest plea for the re-establish- 
ment of the canteen is only an echo of 
utterances by hundreds of officers, many 
of whom have shown by carefully pre- 
pared tables that lower moral conditions, 
increased illness and a higher percen- 
tage of desertions have followed the 
Closing of the canteen. To these offic 
cers the facts which the report contains 
are well known, but to the people who 
fancied that a great blessing had come 
to the soldiers of the United States ar- 
my when the order closing the canteen 
departments of the post exchanges was 
ted these words of a close and im- 
Partial observer will probably place the 
subject in a new light: 

To Close the doors of the soldier's 
8arrison club and send him out into the 


ISst 


haunts of iniquity and vice, run by mor- 
al vultures, who, degraded themselves, 
set up no standard of morality, but, 
breaking down all barriers of restraint, 
invite and induce soldiers to join in all 
sorts of depravity and infamy, is a 
wrong to the soldier, as well as a wrong 
to the community in which the soldier is 
located.”-—New York Tribune. 


oh ob 
RUN BY MOUSE POWER 


Thrift is generally acknowledged to be 
one of the leading characteristics of the 
native of Fifeshire, and it never was 
more forcibly exemplified than in the 
person of David Hutton, a native of 
Dunfermline, who actually proved that 
even mice, those acknowledged pests of 
mankind, could be made not only tc 
earn their own living, but also to yicid 
a respectable income to their owners. 

About the year 1820 this gentleman 
actually erected a small mill at Dun- 
fermline for the manufacture of thread 
—a mill worked entirely by mice. It 
was while visiting Perth prison in 1812 
that Mr. Hutton first conceived this 
remarkable idea of utilizing mouse 
power. In an old pamphlet of tire 
time, “The Curiosity Coffee Room,” he 
gave an account of the way in which the 
idea dawned on him. “In the summer 
of the year 1812,” he wrote, “I had oc- 
casion to be in Perth, and when inspect- 
ing the toys and trinkets that were man- 
ufactured by the French prisoners in 
the depot there, my attention was in- 
voluntarily attracted by a little toy 
house, with a wheel in the gable of it 
that was running rapidly around, im- 
pelled by the insignificant gravity of a 
common house mouse. For one shilling 
I purchased house, mouse and wheel. 
Inclosing it in a handkerchief, on my 
journey homeward, I was compelled to 
contemplate its favorite amusement. But 
how to apply half-ounce power, which is 
the weight of a mouse, to a useful pur- 
pose was the difficulty. At length the 
manufacturing of sewing thread seemed 
the most practicable.” 

Mr. Hutton had one mouse that ran 
the amazing distance of eighteen miles 
a day, but he proved that an ordinary 
mouse could run ten and one-half miles 
on an average. A half-penny’s worth 
of oatmeal was sufficient for its support 
for thirty-five days, during which it ran 
736 half miles. He had actually two 
mice constantly employed in the making 
of sewing thread for more than a year. 
The mouse thread mill was so con- 
structed that the common house mouse 
was enabled to make atonement to so- 
ciety for past offenses by twisting, 
twining and reeling from 100 to 120 
threads a day, Sundays not excepted. To 
perform this task, the little pedestrian 
had to run ten and one-half miles, and 
this journey it performed with ease ev- 
ery day. A half-penny’s worth of oat- 
meal served one of these thread mill 
culprits for the long period of five 
weeks. In that time it made 3,350 threads 
of twenty-five inches, and as a penny 
was paid to women for every hank 
made in the ordinary way, the mouse, 
at that rate, earned nine-pence every six 
weeks, just one farthing a day, or seven 
shillings and sixpence a year. 

Taking sixpence off for board, and al- 
lowing one shilling for machinery, there 
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ALOE’S 


beg to inform their many patrons and the public in 
general that their 


OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 


for the examination of eyes and the grinding and fit- 
ting of the proper glasses is now located in that hand- 


some store at 


lenses as heretofore. 


Eyes 
Tested 
Free 
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SJUUEEDUUUUEUUOU ENTE 


312 NORTH BROADWAY 


—between Olive and Locust streets—just across from 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney's. 
equipped to offer the public the same high-class and 
unequalled optical service for which this house is so 
well and favorably known. 

All our records and oculists’ prescriptions were saved 
from the fire, and we are prepared to duplicate broken 


We fill Oculists’ Prescriptions with a scientific 
accuracy to be obtained nowhere else. 





Optical Authorities of America 


Here we are fully 


Eyes 
Tested 
Free 
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was a clear yearly profit from each 
mouse of six shillings. Mr. Hutton 
firmly intended to apply for the loan of 
the empty cathedral in Dunfermline, 
which would have held, he calculated, 
10,000 mouse mills, sufficient room be- 
ing left for keepers and some hundreds 
of spectators. Death, however, over- 
took the inventor before this marvelous 
project could be carried out. 
a oh ob 

Mrs. Langtry and Signor Marconi 
were dining at different tables in a New 
York restaurant the other day. The 
actress saw the inventor for the first 
time. “What a wonderful man he is,” 
Mrs. Langtry said. “What he has done 
seems marvelous. Only I can’t say that 
my own experience with the wireless 
telegraph was a complete success. I had 
dined with a friend the night before I 
left London, and when we passed a ves- 
sel I telegraphed by the new method, 
‘The ocean does not part us.’ Ten days 
later I had the telegram back from my 
friend with a request to explain what it 
It read, ‘The ocean has no 
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HIS LAST STRING. 

Nero fiddled away for dear life while 
Rome burned. An officer of the guard 
approached. 

“What are you doing?” he asked, al- 
most roughly. 

' “Hush,” cautioned Nero,“not so loud! 
I wouldn’t be caught in this scrape for 
worlds.’”’ 

And, so saying, he continued to fid- 


meant. 
pants on. 


dle, hoping against hope that the G 


string would hold out. 
ede che cho 
We pride ourselves upon the origi- 
nality of our Sterling Silverware de- 
signs and invite inspection and com- 
parison. J. Bolland . Jewelry’ Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 


PT OF FAMOUS 
PERSONS 


Autograph i BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Letters . .i Walter R. Benjamin, 


Me | 1125 Broadway, 
Send for Price Lists, New York. 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants, 


No. 30 Broap STREET. Nzuw Yorx 
30 CoLuMayN STREET. Loypoy, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 
CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS, 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, 


; BELL, Man 2815. 
TELEPHONES: KIN H, B. 1935. 








Teachers, as a rule, find it hard to impart a knowledge 
of harmony to pupils, and pupils experience difficulty 
conditions, however, will exist 


in obtaining it. These 
no longer, for the 


hmer Harmony Chart 
(PATENTED) 
explains all so simply and completely that even the 
most backward pupil can understand harmony almost 


at a glance. It is equally valuable to teacher and 


student, both vocal and instrumental. 


Endorsed by Edouard de Reszke, Robyn, Kroeger 


and other noted authorities. 
At all music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct to 


John Feld Music Co. 
Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 
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BENTON COLLEGE OF LAW, N. B. COR. 
GRAND AND FRANKLIN AVES. 


Thirteen Instructors. Three years’ course, leading to 
the degree of LL.B. Students may have day pen 
ment and a 
the Bar of Missouri. Next session opens 
14th, 1903. For catalogue, address 


lectures at night. Diploma admits to 
September 


GEORGE L. CORLIS, Dean, 
402 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


“Simply ridiculous!” 

Those were the two words with which 
Mrs. Baxter expressed her judgment of 
the play she had attended that afternoon 
at the Alcazar. She was accompanied 
by her husband, Tom Baxter, and it 
was to him that she gave utterance to 
her conviction after the performance. 

“I’m surprised that you didn’t like 
‘Gioconda,’” he said. “I consider it a 
masterpiece of dramatic art, a superb 
story, poetical and strong.” 

“All rot,” said Mrs. Baxter. 

“Why is it all rot?” 

“Because it’s an exposition of a man’s 
capacity as a lover, and one of its pur- 
poses is to prove that a man can be un- 
true to his wife without meaning any 
harm. That’s a fiction that the sex has 
long been engaged in promulgating.” 

“But,” said Baxter, “you know that 
man is polygamous?” 

“No, I don’t. I know that some men 
contend that such is the case, but I be- 
lieve that they merely want an excuse for 
their infidelities.” 

“Well, is there anything improbable 
about a man’s being in love with his wife 
and at the same time entertaining an 
absorbing passion for the beautiful wom- 
an who inspired his art?” 

“Of course such a thing is improba- 
ble,” said Mrs. Baxter with great posi- 
tiveness. “The man who indulges in 
such a passion doesn’t love his wife. He 
merely thinks he does.” 

“That’s the woman’s viewpoint,” said 
Mr. Baxter, and a cynical smile wreathed 
his lips. 

“IT suppose you think that you could 
love me and have an intrigue with an- 
other woman.” 

There’ was considerable fire in Mrs. 
Baxter’s eyes as she uttered those words. 

“I’m not an artist, my dear.” 

Mr. Baxter’s tone was concilatory. 

“But you are a man and men think 
they are polygamous, you know.” 

“So they are, my dear, but some men’s 
sense of honor enables them to overcome 
their animal proclivities.” 

“Then it is only a sense of honor that 
would restrain you from engaging in a 
liaison.” The fire in Mrs. Baxter’s eyes 
glowed fiercely. 

“Why, I didn’t say so,” said Mr. Bax- 
ter uneasily, and in a tone of depreca- 
tion’: 

“But that is the inference.” 

“Well, I intended no such deduction 
to be made. However, the polygamous 
tendency has never asserted itself in me, 
but I know that my sense of honor—” 

“Your sense of honor—who cares for 
your sense of honor in such a matter? I 
shouldn’t care for your fidelity if it were 
due solely to a sense of honor. It was 
his sense of honor that prompted Lucio 
to attempt suicide. D’Annunzio doesn’t 
say so, but it’s the fact, nevertheless.” 

“I thing you’re mistaken, my dear.” 

“Of course you do; you take the man’s 
viewpoint. You think he was in love 
with his wife; that his love for her was 
the sacred affection that a wife should 
have, and that he was under Gioconda’s 
mysterious spell that arose out of his 
temperamental devotion to his art. You 
probably think, too, as most men do, that 
the wife should have done just as Sylvia 
did—nurse him back to life. Men think 
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that their wives should be satisfied with 
that sacred affection and understand that 
their little infidelities are sins of the 
flesh and not of the soul.” 

“Well, my dear, it is true that the pas- 
sion married men spend in their clandes- 
tine amours is purely animal, and that it 
does not affect in the slightest degree 
their affection for their wives.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Baxter, “the fact is 
that wives feel that they are entitled to 
all that passion as well as the affection 
that is vouchsafed them.” 

Thereupon Mr. Baxter went into a 
deep brown study, and Mrs. Baxter 
closed the argument by remaking: 

“IT wonder how the average married 
man would feel if he learned that it was 
his wife’s sense of honor that kept her 
true to him.”—San Francisco Town Talk. 

ah hb eh 
ROOSEVELT IN A NOVEL 


A new novel by a new author, offers 
a new solution to the perplexing and 
eternal color problem. 

The novel is called “The Curse of 
Caste,” and‘is written by N. J. W. Le- 
cato. It is dedicated without the usual 
legend, “By permission,” to President 
Roosevelt, and it introduces the Presi- 
dent by name and quotes his verbatim 
on the color problem. It is a clever, 
straightforward, convincing piece of fic- 
tion or autobiography, as the case 
may be. 

The plot is entirely original. It is 
the story of a colored man of light com- 
plexion. He lives through the usual 
experiences of a member of the ostra- 
cized race, assimilates their characteris- 
tics, and in the end turns out to be a 
white man. The moral is that the 
characteristics supposed to be innate to 
persons of color are the superficial re- 
sults of arbitrary environments. The 
interpolation of the president’s personal- 
ity in the story, if not founded on fact, 
is a clever bit of portraiture and noth- 
ing that Mr. Roosevelt would be likely 
to resent. The hero of the story en- 
lists in Roosevelt’s rough riders in the 
Cuban campaign. He is wounded and 
is rescued by his colonel in person. 

This is how Mr. Roosevelt first ap- 
pears on the scene: Jack, the hero, a 
boy of 10, supposed to be the illegiti- 
mate child of a poor colored woman in 
New Haven, Mass., is being bullied by 
an Irish boy. 

“*You coward, drop that stone.’ 

“My savior was a peculiar looking 
man. His form was athletic, his move- 
ments quick and jerky, and his face was 
a study. He was young, but wore eye- 
glasses and a silk hat, turned down col- 
lar, and clothes that fitted elegantly. 
His features were rough and his hands 
were like those of a giant. Although 
there was an expression of honest, earn- 
est kindness in his eyes, the bluntness 
of his nose, the shortness of upper lip, 
which was covered with a stubby mus- 
tache, and his teeth, gleaming white and 
bulldog-like under it, made me tremble. 

““A negro? You're mistaken. This boy 
is white. There seems to be some im- 
position here. I’m going to see this lit- 
tle fellow have fair play.’ 

“He encourages the boys to fight it out 
and forms a ring. ‘All that I can prom- 
ise you,’ he says to Jack, ‘is that you 
shall have a fair fight. It would do you 
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THE RED-KEGGERS 
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“*An epic. of the ax—the sort of book one welcomes for its strenuous out- 
door atmosphere.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“THE RED-KEGGERS,” By Eugene Thwing. 
“It is an unusually fine piece of work, and will undoubtedly rank with the 
best fiction of the year.’’—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

“THE RED-KEGGERS,” By Eugene Thwing. 
It has all the interest of the novel of the day, 
but it possesses a greater moral worth than all but a very few. . . i 
It is a magnet to draw the interest of even the jaded reader of many 


*‘A book worth reading. 


novels.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


W orld. 


“THE RED-KEGGERS,” By Eugene Thwing. 


‘A stirring, wholesome, and holding story. 
fight for their living and loving when it becomes necessary.’’—New York 


“THE RED-KEGGERS,” By Eugene Thwing. 
‘*Eugene Thwing has a vivid style, direct and powerful, and he knows how 
to picture real men and women in the great crises of the heart. . . E 
He has humor, too. Through many dramatic scenes this quality shines. 
It takes an artist to write love scenes that are not silly, and Mr. 
Thwing has shown himself an artist.’"—Pittsburg Gazette. 
Handsomely Bound, 10 Full-Page Illustrations, Price, $1.50 


At All Bookstores—THE BOOKLOVER PRESS, Pubs., New York—At All Bookstores 


THE RED-KEGGERS 
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The people live and love, and 
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no good for me to whip him for you. 
That you’ve got to do for yourself. We 
all have to fight our way through life.” 

“Later the unknown benefactor meets 
Jack Harvard and offers him his friend- 
ship. 

“‘My. name is Theodore Roosevelt,” 
he says straightforwardly. 

“Jack confides to him the great secret 
tragedy of his life, that he loves a white 
woman of good family. Mr. Roosevelt 
says with a sneer: 

“*As to your foolish, sentimental love 
affair, I pity you. It is so stupidly mor- 
bid, it stamps you almost as an imbe- 
cile. Drop it. I say! Drop it once 
and for all, as you would a hot potato. 
There are no such romances in this 
country, no stooping of lords and la- 
dies to peasants nor subjects aspiring to 
the hands of princesses. There are no 
lords or ladies, princes or peasants here. 
Every pure woman is a lady and every 
true American a prince. Seek a wife 
from among your own class. One ounce 
of respect between married people is 
worth a ton of mawkish sentimentality. 
The woman who cannot look up to you 
is bound to look down on you.” 

But the most striking novelty in this 
novel is the plausible suggestion that 
the color problem may solve itself by 
the gradual elimination of color. 
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$12.00 TO MOBILE AND RETURN. 


Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 
and Cairo, Ill., and intermediate stations 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 





Burlington 


Houte 


~ ST. LOUD 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


” DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 





TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 



















MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET: 





Established 1850. Telephone A. !7) 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WOBES 

Dry and Chemica] Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 
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Every Day and All Day You 
Will Find This Store Carries a 


Complete and Up-to-Date Stock. 











The Fall Styles are Varied Enough This Season to Suit All Tastes 


Long Coats, for fall or traveling, in tans, Oxfords 


and browns—Fall Price 


Kersey Jackets, in the new collarless style, English 
box-coat effect, in castor, blue and black, with 
new sleeve, cuffs and pockets, 8 fancy buttons 
and inlaid velvet at collar—Fall Price 

; For early fall wear—an elegant line of handsome 
Silk Capes, with chiffon, lace and galloon trim- 


: mings—worth from $15.00 to $25.00—Fall Price.$8.50 
ALTERATIONS FREE OF CHARGE—FIT GUARANTEED 


Suit Department 


SECOND FLOOR 


Peau de Soie Dress Skirt, 7 gores, inlaid plaits, 
headed with the new ornaments, separate yoke 
with tab enos; also spun-glass drop skirt—a bar- 
gain at our Fall Price of 


The new Walking-Coat Suit of Balmoral tweed, 
semi-fitted, straps on jacket and skirt, satin lined, 
in gray, castor and green, fancy mixtures—Fall 
Price 


Plain white and figured Oxford Waists, in heavy 
weight for fall, new cuffs, collar and sleeves— 
Fall Price 

















Hosiery and Knit Underwear 


Look for Bargains Here 


Ladies’ Jersey ribbed fine gauge cot- 
ton Vests, high neck, long sleeves, 
silk trimmed; also Knee Pants, 
lace trimmed, French bands, z25¢ 
goods—7 for $1, each 

Ladies’ Jersey ribbed, fleece lined 
Union Suits, silk trimmed, pezrl 
buttons; $1.00 goods, each 

Children’s Jersey ribbed, natural 
gray, plaited wool Vests, shaped 
bodies, silk trimmed, pearl buttons, 
pants to match, 65c¢ goods, each... 

Ladies’ imported fast black cotton 
Hose, full regular made, French 
feet, double heel and toe; also chil- 
dren’s 1xt ribbed, 25¢ goods, per 
Pall .ocos tcmdhee Reed thse ais oo 

Ladies’ fine gauge, fast black cash- 
mere Hose, gray heel and toe, 35c 
quality, per pair 


SILKS 


We will place on sale some of the best Silks made, both in quality and style, at the 
prices of the ordinary kind. 


Black Peau de Soie, 22 inches wide—a pure-dye, 
pure silk, double warp, double faced and sublime 
finish—nothing like it for coats and skirts— 
worth $1.90—special price ..... 2.6. seeeeeees $1.25 


36-inch Black Taffeta, the heaviest, best-wearing 
all-silk rustling taffeta made, worth $1.69— 
ae =e SS > ae ee errr $1.25 


Shirt-Waist Silks in plain and fancy weaves, such 
as Peau de Cygnes, Taffetas and Louisines, in 
plain and changeable grounds, with small white 
effects, all entirely new and worth $1.00—special 
price 


Irish Poplin in dark and evening shades—one of 
the handsomest imported. fabrics brought out 
this season—22 inches wide and worth $1.65— 
SE MO aca vuiae ohinahOnaake: BeECR She keee $1.10 


27-inch Black Taffeta, with a guarantee in every 
yard—an especially good rustling silk for drop 
skirts and petticoats—worth $1.10—special price.89c 


Louisine Satin, a soft, clinging silk for reception 
and evening wear—one of the new fabrics, and 
we have it in all the popular light and dark 
shades—worth 98c—special price 





VIVIAN GREY. 
( Mabel McKinley) 


ANONA. 


INTERMEZZO TWO STEP. 






Water Colors 


. 


P a sempo. 


of Burns, Burns’ Cottage, 
Landscapes, and Marines 
by a St. Lowis Artist, 
Miss McLean, 


From $1 Up 


=== 


Copyright MCMIII by Leo Peist 





Pub. Price. Our Price. 








Anona, Intermezzo, Two-Step, by Vivian Gray ..... .......... 60c 19c 
Hiawatha, a Summer Idyll, by Neil Moret ....... .... ....... 60c 19c 
Peaceful Henry, a Slow Drag, by Harry Kelly ..... ....... .... 50c 15¢c a 
On a Moonlight Winter’s Night, Tory McDonald ..... ..... .-. 50c 15¢ In Our Picture Gallery 
Laughing Water, March Two-Step, by I. Bierman ....... .... .. 50c I5¢c 
LA ms a gles Misery Hall, Pe WO, os Snes: bGecees = r5c 
eae TAG, SEOME  DMMMENTOOE «p50 cum + ccc shock ste oteces 29¢ 
The Tortured Thomas Cat, from “Terderfoot” ..... .... ... ... 60c 29¢ FOURTH FLOOR 
A Pema Patty, eG “TeiGerioot™. «oaks seven ecg a jecc nce 60c ‘20¢ 
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THE DEATH DICE 


The German Emperor has just made 
a most interesting historic presentation 
to the Hohenzollern Museum. It con- 
sists of the famous “death dice,” by the 
help of which one of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
ancestors decided a difficult case about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
A beautiful young girl had been mur- 
dered, and suspicion fell on two sol- 
diers, Ralph and Alfred, who were rival 
suitors for her hand. As both prison 
ers denied their guilt, and even torture 
failed to extract a confession from 
either. Prince Frederick William, the 
Kaiser’s ancestor, decided to cut the 
Gordian knot with the dice-box. The 
two soldiers should throw for _ their 
lives, the loser to be executed as the 
murderer. The event was celebrated 
with great pomp and solemnity, and the 
Prince himself assisted at this appeal 
to Divine intervention, as it was con- 
sidered by everybody, including the ac- 
cused themselves. 

Ralph was given the first throw, and 
he threw sixes, the highest possible num- 
ber, and, no doubt, felt jubilant. The 
dice box was then given to Alfred, who 
fell on his knees and prayed aloud: “Al- 
mighty God, Thou knowest I am inno- 
cent. Protect me, I beseech Thee!” 
Rising to his feet, he threw the dice with 
such force that one of them broke in 
two. The unbroken one showed six, 
the broken one also showed six on the 
larger portion, and the bit that had been 
split off showed one, giving a total of 
thirteen, or one more than the throw of 
Ralph. The whole audience _ thrilled 
with astonishment, while the Prince ex- 
claimed, “God has spoken!” Ralph, re- 
garding the miracle as a sign from 
heaven, confessed his guilt, and was sen- 
tenced to death. It is probable that Al- 
fred ever after did not number himself 
among those who look upon thirteen 
as an unlucky number.—The Tatler. 

ak ob ob 
BLESSING OF SUNSHINE 


Professor Lugeon of the University of 
Lausanne has been studying the popu- 
lation of the valley of the Rhone be- 
tween Martigny and the Rhone glacier. 
The statistics show that the right bank 
of the river between these points has a 
population of 34,000 white only 20,000 
persons lived along the left bank. 

There are two reasons for this differ- 
ence in the density of population of the 
two banks of the Rhone. One is that 
the right bank is less hilly and therefore 
offers better natural conditions for the 
building of hamlets and towns; but Pro- 
fessor Lugeon is convinced that a more 
important influence is exerted by the 
different degrees of sunshine enjoyed by 
the two banks. 

He has found that along a part of the 
river banks which present exactly the 
same topographic conditions the popula- 
tion of the side which is most exposed 
to the sun has from four to five times as 
many inhabitants as the other bank 
which is in the shadow of the mountains 
that ward off most of the direct rays of 
the sun. With one or two exceptions all 
the villages have been built on the bank 
which is most fully exposed to the sun’s 
rays. 

This influence of the presence or ab- 
sence of sunlight also manifests itself in 





the psychic characteristics and the ma- 
terial conditions of the population of 
the two river banks. On the right side 
of the river in the sun the population 
live more at their ease, are more pros- 
perous and present a degree of civiliza- 
tion more advanced than those of the op- 
posite shore. 

He calls those who are most favored 
with sunlight the solar aristocracy and 
says that they contemplate with a cer- 
tain disdain the inferior population who 
dwell in the shadow across the river. 

The people of the village of Reckingen, 
which occupies both banks of the Rhone, 
are notably divided into two distinct 
castes whose origin, in the last analysis, 
may be attributed to the difference of 
sunshine to which the two groups are 
exposed.—New York Sun. 


ab ch 
“What I like,” said Willie Washing- 
ton, “is a good, sensible girl. ” 
“Why don’t you propose to one?” 
“What is the use. If she were sen- 
sible, she’d say no!” 


ok ok 
-THE UNIVERSAL TARGET 


Speak kindly to the millionaire ; 
Perhaps he does his best, 

Don’t try to drive him to despair 
With rude, unfeeling jest. 

Don’t laugh at portraits which display 
His face with comic leer, 

And when he gives his wealth away 
Don’t take it with a sneer. 


Speak kindly to the millionaire, 
He has a right to live 
And feel the sun and breathe the air 
And keep his coin or give. 
You may be rich yourself, you see, 
Before your life is through 
Speak kindly, and remember he 
Is human, just like you. 
—Washington Star. 
eo & 
EQUALLY FOOLISH. 


A married man who tries to flirt, is 
about as ridiculous as a woman who 
tries to be coy after she has reached 
the double-chin period.—Atchison 


Globe. 
AN OPEN SECRET. 

It was autumn, the autumn after her 
tenth season. 

“You are as brown as a berry,” said 
her mirror, but adding, sotto voce: 

“Elderberry.” 

Hers was a French mirror, too polite 
more than to hint at an ungrateful 


truth. 
ohh 
RICH HAUL. 


“Oh, but that was a rich haul Jerry 
made this morning,” said one cabman. 

“What was it?” 

“Pierpont Morgan was _ his passen- 
ger.” 


STAMPS 


Approval Sheets, 10, 25 
and 50% Commission 





Foreign Stamps, Packets, Hinges 
and Collectors’ Supplies 


H. G. Stiebel, Jr., 


3512 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo 
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43rd Annual St. Louis Fair 


Opens Monday, October 5th. 


Grand Outdoor Horse Show and Live Stock Exhibitions, 
Unequaled Displays in the Agricultural Implements, 
Machinery, Vegetable and Grain Departments, 


Special Free Attractions in Amphitheater 


THE NOVINS—Sensational Fire Dive From 
80-Foot Tower. 
PROF. GILBERT’S Performing Goat Circus, 


HERR. GRANADA and MME. FEDORA~— 
Sensational High Wire Act. 


See 


VANUUUNOUOUDOEOUUOUOUOUOUNUEOOEOEUOOOUOEAOUEUONOONOOOEOUUOGEOUONEOOOUEOUNUDOGUUOUQEOOUOEOONOUONOOOOEONONLS 
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SUUUUUU ATTEN 


Six High-Class Races 
DAILY, 
RAIN OR SHINE, 


—AT— 


Deimar Jockey Ciub 


First Race, 2:30 P. M. 


_ 


Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand, $1 








HANDLAN’S PARK [3SKEDE AND 
PAIN’S Historical Spec- ROM E 
tacle, BURNING OF 
,000 ‘ 
pisPiay OF Fireworks OT IOHT. 


Concerts every evening in Roman Gardens by 
De Baugh’s Famous Twentieth Century Band. 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, and $1.00. 


yn | for sale at anise Bros.’ and at the 
gtounds. Doors open 6:30. Concert at7. Per- 
formance begins SAS. = 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily 





THIS WEEK, 


The Cherry 
Kentucky 


Belles 


NEXT WEEK, 


Blossoms 





PROF. HUTCHINSON — Thrilling Cutaway 
Balloon Ascension and Parachute Leaps, 
With Exploding Bombs. 


Fall Race Meeting Opens Saturday, Oct. Ist 
Six High Class Races Each Day, 
commencing at 2 P. M. 


GENERAL ADMISSION 50Oc 


SUNUUUACUUUOUVAUDOUOUUOAUODOUOUEOUGOEUOUOOCGOCUOCOOOOCOEOUESUCEOOUOOOOUOOUOOCUOENOOOOOOOUOEONONOOOOONOENONOGOOOOOOOOuONOUOGNONINGH 
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GR AN Mats. Wed., Sat. 
Good Seats, 25¢, 
Night Prices, 15e, 25e, 35e, 50c, 75e, 
A Musical Tomfoolery, 


THE SHOW GIRL 


50—PROPLE~—50 
Next Sunday Matinee—Hanion’s Superba. 


GERMAN THEATRE 
“ODEON” 
Heinemann & Welb - - - - = - Managers 


SUNDAY, OCT. 4, 1903, 
GRAND OPENING OF THE SEASON 
For the First Time in America, the Great 

Laughing Success 
‘ 
Das_ Theaterdorf”’ 
(The Village Players) 
Comedy in Three Acts by Oscar Blumenthal 
and Gustav Kadelburg 


Box Office open in Feld’ 
Zapt, 804 Oli 5 BR 8 Music Store, Odeon, and Max 


# OLYMPIC # 








THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
ae. Pai ma a Way 
LADY Rose’s | Down East 
DAUGHTER. Mats., Tues., Wed., 
with Fay Davis ares Sat. Prices, 25c 
Regular Mat. Sat. Reserved Seats Thurs. 








# CENTURY # 


THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 


Augustus Pitou Mats. Wed., Thurs., 
presents and Sat. 


Mr. Chauncey Olcott | Blanche Walsh 
in his new play IN THE 


‘‘Terence.’’ | Resurrection. 
Regular Mat. Sat. Reserved Seats Thurs. 








] 2 | Evenings, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 
Matinees Daily, 
MPerIial 25c Matinces Daly: 25c 
Fair Week, Starting Sun. Mat., Oct. 4, 
John H. Havlin, and Chas. A. Moore, present 
Mr. E. 8. Willard’s great production 


- «- The Middleman. . 


By Henry Arthur Jones, introducing Mr- 
Horace Lewis and a stron suppostion cast. 
First Time at Popular ces. 


NEXT—''The Scout’s Revenge.’” 


OE Olle CO CO? 
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The student of morals and manners 


MRS. DREXEL’S SILVER ROBE 


One of the striking gowns shown in need not be surprised at the employment 
nz of the Newport season was Of the lottery in the beginnings of the 


ani 
pany Mrs. John R. Drexel. It was Capitol City. Any number of schools, 
, cloth of silver, and it is said the: glit- colleges, universities and other institu- 
: sjlver threads that were woven tions have been erected by this means. 
de chine were genuine. It Even Harvard University is indebted to 


It the wheel for what she is to-day.—Wash- 


tering 
in the crepe 7" 
came from a great Parisian maker. 


was a princesse gown, and, except for imgton Times. 
ace on the bodice, there was no eh Me abe 
The dazzling fabric was suf- NEVER BLAMED THE BOOZE 
fcient. The skirt had a bit of shirring fe took a bottle up to bed, 
and a flounce edged with lace. There Drank whisky hot each night, 
was a sash of white satin clasped with Drank cocktails in the morning 
a large diamond ornament. If the sil- But never could get tight; 
ver gown in itself was dazzling, Mrs. He shivered in, the evening, 
Drexel’s gems were more SO. Across And always had the blues, 
her shoulders were four distinct chains, [yy+i1 he took a ball or two, 
and her large rope of pearls was looped — But he never blamed the booze. 
across the corsage. She wore a tiara 
and a necklace of diamonds. She out- yi, joints were full of rheumatiz, 
shone the other women, and the frock His appetite was slack; 
of silver will be remembered with Mrs. He had pains between his shoulders, 
Fish’s fame-colored chiffon and Mrs. W. Asd chills con -Gowe tis. back. 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s, sapphire-spangled te suffered with insomnia, 
gown. And at night he couldn’t snooze. 
The Vanderbilt gown was another of He said it was the climate, 
these masterly products of Paris. It Sas ina: adivas themed: tha bocee. 
suggested a robe Mrs. John Jacob As- 
tor wore last season. If possible, the Sa: ententetiniy tie ram dowd 
Vanderbilt gown was more artistic. It At least, that’s what he said. 
was a mass of deep blue spangles, al- His legs were swelled each morning, 
most the shade of a peacock’s breast. And he often had swelled head; 
There was a girdle of blue velvet and He tackled beer, wine, whisky, 
the bodice, that was cut round and low, And if they didn’t fuse, 
was filled with white chiffon. The He blamed it to dyspepsia, 
graceful skirt was finished with a scarce- Rit te notes beted the booze. 
ly visible frill of chiffon. This sap- 
phire robe of Mrs. Vanderbilt did much He said he couldn’t sleep at night, 
service in Newport. She wore it at And always had bad dreams, 
the Oelrichs’ frolic and at the dinners yy, claimed he always lay awake 
of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and Mrs. I. ‘Till early sunrise beams. 
Townsend Burden.—New York Press. He thought it was malaria, 

ch hk Alas! ’twas but a ruse, 


USED LOTTERY WHEEL He blamed it onto everything, 
It was not until 1796 that the tempest- But he never blamed the booze. 


tossed Congress of the 13 colonies saw age P 
the first evidence of the Capital City that His liver needed scraping, 

excited the mirth of the wits and the And his kidneys had the gout, 
forebodings of the sober-minded. The He swallowed lots of bitters, 
circumference of the great city, as it now ‘Till at last it cleaned him out, 
spreads out from the great dome, is His feet swelled with the dropsy, 
largely contracted from the imposing Till he had to cut his shoes, 
plans laid out by Major L’Enfant, the He blamed it on the doctors, 
French engineer. Where the Patent Of- But he never blamed the booze. 
fice stands to-day the poetic Frenchman, 

inspired by the recent events in Paris, At last he had the tremens, 

had marked the site for a national taber- And he tackled rats and snakes, 
nacle. In this building national events First he had the fever, 

were to be commemorated with apropri- Then he had the shakes ; 

ate religious ceremony, the funeral ser- At last he had a funeral, 

vices of departed heroes were to be held Ane the eee had ‘the blues ; 
and the archives of the nation kept. In And the epitaph above him _—* 
short, it wassdechiie eee eee ad He never blamed the booze. 
pantheon to the glories of the Republic. abe ohh ob 


white | 
trimming. 


In 1792 $500 in gold was offered to the LESS THAN HALF RATES SOUTH 


citizens who should send in an acceptable OCTOBER 20. 


design for the President’s house. 


The Mirror 


BROADWAY-AND LOCUST 


ALL THAT’S BEST 
AND LATEST IN FURNITURE 


THE QUALITY THROUGHOUT /S BEST IN EVERY GRADE 
THE VARIETY SHOWN IS RARELY EQUALED ANYWHERE 
THE PRICE SAVINGS ARE EQUALED NOWHERE ELSE 












Fins 


INCREASED FLOOR SPACE 
LARGELY INCREASED ASSORTMENT 











HOW FASHIONS ORIGINATE 


The fillet came into vogue, after the 
Greek girls who wore it passed away, in 
the following manner: There was a 
haughty lady who lived in the seven- 
teenth century. She had the king tied 
around her finger, and one day when 
she was in a royal hunting party the 
wind blew her pretty hair about and 
threatened her head-dress. Just as the 
other ladies were hoping a head-dress 
awry would ruin her she took off her 
ribbon garter and tied it around her 
head, and she looked so tremendously 
fetching that the king was more in:love 
than ever. Thus the fashion was set at 
once. Queen Anne originated the idea 
of wearing a collar of large pearls, 
clasped closely about her neck, to dis- 
guise its inartistic contour. Queen Alex- 


‘““Where every prospect pleases,” 





FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 


. Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination; over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of No. 5 of the “‘Four-Track Series,” 
“America’s Winter Resorts,’ will be sent 
free, post-paid, to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








andra, because of a skin disease, covered 
her throat with the high stock collar 
that has continued in vogue for so 
many years. Madame Modjeska intro- 
duced the bodice which coming closely 
about the throat was cut out in a large 
angle over the chest, and at once found 
favor with women having prominent 
collar-bones. The fashion of wearing 
a lace handkerchief peeping out from a 
corsage came from the frills of the che- 
mise displayed by the Parisian demi- 
monde. American women in Paris and 
everywhere outrage custom, and adopt 
styles for no reason but because they ad- 
mire them, and they seized upon this at 
once and sent it to their New York 
friends, who passed it along the fashion 
route. The Gainsborough hat fad, 
since modified into the picture hat, also 
emanated from the Paris half-world. A 
famous beauty, the bel ami of an artist, 
once for a jest wore his huge slouch hat 


Five Round trip tickets via the Mobile & in her drive along the boulevard. The 


hundr i ‘ . s 

should submit the best plan for the capi- 20 to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery smart women who observed it, and the 

tol. Despite thes odes Fo A and other Southern points from Chica- Parisian milliners had to rush to supply 
€ liberal offers the city go and vicinity at rate of $16.00; from the demand for these huge hats. 


Sovernment was actually in straits and sy. Louis, Cairo and intermediate points, 
Re: ‘ Liberal limits and stop-overs. 
Which 60,000 tickets were sold, and in Write Jno. M. Beall, A. G. P. A., M. & 


4 national lottery was organized, for $12.00. 
which 16,730 were to draw prizes. The O. R. R.. St. Louis 

hrst prize was a hotel, which was to cost earl 

50,000. The price of each ticket was oh hob 

$7, and the prizes ranged from: $ic up . ore eee 
to the hotel. Some of the money rea- bee Gory Neewaes 


lized was used in building up the city. money.’”—Puck. 


“Oh, yes; each thinks the other has 


IN CHICAGO. 
Miss Smythe—Oh, I had such a lovely 


time yesterday! I went to Celia’s silver . 





wedding, and 
Miss Tomkyns—Why, she _ hasn't 
been married anything like twenty- 
five years! 
Miss Smythe—No, dear, twenty-five 
times.—Smart Set. 











THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 
St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 


My Dear Wife: 

**}] am in the Afarany Gor on the Knicker- 
bocker. Is it not wonderful that 1 can write 
a letter while the train is tunning 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 

TICKET OFFICE, . 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C. L. Hnueary, A. G. P. A., Sr. Lous. 





A RABBIT FABLE. 
First Rabbit—Well, my wife and I 
are up against it.” 
Second Rabbit—What’s the matter? 
“Why, we've only been married eight 
months, and we ran completely out of 
names for the children.’’—Life. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Interesting in the extreme have been 
the past week’s incidents in Wall street. 
What at first seemed only professional 
traders’ selling for a turn developed into 
a formidable and determined bear attack 
all along the line. Not even the best 
issues on the list could withstand the 
flood of liquidation that set in as soon 
as it became apparent to all careful ob- 
servers that there was but feeble sup- 
port and that leading interests were 
frantically throwing their holdings over- 
board. Favorable news received but 
scant attention. The bears had every- 
thing their own way; whatever they said 
or did had its prompt, decisive effect. 

The news that Mr. Shaw, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, had resumed re- 
funding operations, for the purpose of 
removing all danger of a tight money 
market during the crop-moving period, 
fell utterly flat. . Wall street seems to 
have reached the stage where it can no 
longer apreciate the Government’s “re- 
lief expeditions,” which, formerly, when 
things speculative were still lovely, serene 
and prosperous, used to act as a never- 
failing source of potent inspiration in 
bull quarters. Mr. Shaw is’ evidently 
still under the quaint delusion that all 
Wall street needs is money, and lots of 
it. It has not as yet dawned upon his 
mind that what is primarily and most 
urgently required, is a restoration ‘of 
confidence among outside investors and 
speculators. All the money in the world 
will not suffice to start a riotous bull 
movement as long as the outsider re- 
mains under the impression that things 
are on the ragged edge, that the readjust- 
ment process has not yet been com- 
pleted, that there are hundreds of mil- 
lions of shares and bonds still to be 
dumped upon an unresponsive and apa- 
thetic market. If Mr. Shaw will go to 
the trouble of studying the financial 
record of 1893-97, he will find that some 
of the worst “slumps” of that time oc- 
curred when surplus reserves were at an 
exceedingly high level. 

There is a disposition in conservative 
circles to regard Mr. Shaw’s recent 
financial aetions and manceuvers as some- 
thing calculated to increase rather than 
check the growth of distrust among 
holders of securities. If, they ask, Mr. 
Shaw is so anxious to afford all kinds of 
relief, does it not seem that there is 
something radically awry somewhere? 
Does it not seem that credit is unduly 
strained, that too much money is tied up 
in what Morgan so infelicitously desig- 
nated, months ago, as “undigested” is- 
sues? The more Mr. Shaw exerts his 
ingenuity in devising measures of finan- 
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anxiety of thoughtful people in connec- 
tion with the perilous position of the 
stock market. 

The renewed sharp depreciation in 
United States Steel and kindred shares 
is looked upon with undisguised dis- 
quietude. The preferred shares of the 
billion dollar trust have dropped to the 
lowest point on record—6o%, and the 
common to 16. The bonds, at the same 
time, touched the extraordinarily low 
level of 70%. For first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds of a concern with net earn- 
ings in excess of one hundred million 
dollars this is, no doubt, an abnormally, 
yea, an alarmingly cheap price. Why 
should they sell at 70% when the com- 
pany will have to default first in the 4 
per cent dividend on its common and 
then in the 7 per cent dividend on its 
preferred shares before there can be any 
danger of default in interest on the 
bonds? If these 5 per cent bonds are not 
a bargain at current prices, then they 
must surely be the grossest gold-brick on 
the market. 

The demoralization in steel was ac- 
companied by sinister reports of a pro- 
posed shutting down of several sheet- 
steel plants and furnaces, and the proba- 
bility of a reduction in wages. There 
can no longer be any doubt that the iron 
and steel market is constantly weakening, 
owing to the decreasing consumptive 
inquiry, and a consequent accumulation 
of stocks on hand. In the light of late 
news and speculative developments, but 
little question remains that a further 
slashing of trade quotations cannot be 
avoided, and that the shares of all in- 
dustrial concerns will eventually seek a 
still lower range. 

There are persistent bear “tips” to sell 
American Sugar common. Some there 
are who predict 75 for these’ volatile 
specialties. However, few traders care 
to “monkey” with the Havemeyer buzz- 
saw. They well remember the past an- 
tics of Sugar shares. They well know 
that untold fortunes have already been 
lost in them, that to either buy or sell 
them is like tempting fate. The cautious 
trader will not care to become too famil- 
iar with Sugar, because it is a stock 
that is just as likely to drop as to rise 
forty points in the next half hour. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit continues to 
be “knocked.” It almost touched 30 
the other day. This stock has under- 
gone an astounding process of deprecia- 
tion. Just think cf all the wonderful, 
enticing tales they. used to tell, some 
years ago, when it hovered about the al- 
titudinous level of 136? Who, at that 
time, would have thought it possible that 
B. R. T. would ever again sell at such a 











cial relief, the more he will increase the miserably petty quotation as 31? But 
CONDENSED OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., September 9, 1903. 
RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and. discounts .. .....$13:590:977.64 Capital -.... . 5... @ece wee, $ 3,000,000.00 
Bonds and stocks .... .... 9,675,065.91 Surplus and profits ...... 5,204,546.890 
Cuardsatte. sei eee Ce ae ere ay ere e 19,313,380.87 
OAT GANS 5. .t ib bo-caed ees 584,034.75 Reserve, interest and taxes 95,500.00 
Safety deposit vaults ..... 72,000.00 Reserve, reinsurance bonds 42,356.10 
Cash and sight exchange.. 3,905,613.80 All other liabilities 123,656.15 
All other resources .... .. 23,878.17 
$27,869,440.01 $27,869,440.01 


JULIUS S. WALSH, President. 


JAMES E. BROCK, Secretary. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, - - - - =  $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - - =  $1,000,000.00 


EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


H. A. FORMAN, Pre 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. 





BaF Interest Paid on Time Deposits we 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 











WWE TOURTH ANTIONAL BANK 


DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres, 





BE Sole Agents North German-Lloyd Steamship Line" 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accounts. 




















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 
Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 





Direct Private Wire to New York. 



































H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Beraer, Cashier 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, -_ - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
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auch is the course of things in Wall 
Che dazzling favorite of to-day 


i 


street. 
retched, despised “cat or dog” 


is the \ 
of the morrow. 


In sympathy with B. R. T., Metropoli- 


tan distinguished itself by a startling ° 


tumble to 104. What's wrong with 
these shares? Do you remember the glo- 
rious, glamorous days when people were 
crazy enough eagerly to snatch it at 269? 
Like many other prominent stocks, Met- 
ropolitan is in a  dropsical condition. 
There is such a vast amount of water 
in it that it would not be surprising to 
see it, ultimately, hitting the rocks, with 
disastrous impact, at 75, or thereabout. 
Manhattan is another specialty that 
should reach a lower level. While it is 
worth more than its colleagues in the 
traction group, the law making for the 
“eternal fitness of things,” hardly war- 
rants its present prices. 

British consols have scored a new low 
record. They almost reached 88, a few 
days ago. They are now selling at a 
lower price than that recorded during 
the French-German war of 1870. As 
a consequence of the persistent selling 
and weakness in these securities, all Brit- 
ish markets have been adversely affected. 
The strong probability that the Bank of 
England will shortly advance its rate of 
discount of 4% or § per cent is another 
factor contributing to the depression of 
European markets. 


bh 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


Owing to the continued decline in 
Wall street, the St. Louis security mar- 
ket is weak and irregular. Transac- 
tions are not heavy, but of a character 
indicating that holders are seriously 
perturbed and willing to let go on ev- 
ery little advance. Every other day, 
the bull forees make a brave demon- 
stration against their opponents, but 
invariably meet with defeat. It would 
seem that the overdue bull movement 
will have to be deferred qa few weeks 
longer. 

There is not much doing in bank and 
trust company shares. Missouri Trust 
is back to 124. The stock acts in a 
manner most puzzling to its friends. 
Commonwealth is dull at 242, and 
American Central weak and quiet at 
150. Third National is selling, in: small 
lots, at 301. For Lincoln 246 is asked; 
for Germania, 235; for Bank of Com- 
merce, 321, and for Mechanics 255. For 
Mercantile Trust 335 is bid. 

St. Louis Transit is still selling at 
16%. At times it is fairly active. In- 
siders seem to be supporting it at the 
current level. United Railways pre- 
ferred is weak; the last sales were 
made at 64 and 64%. The 4 per cent 
bonds are offered at 79%. 

Central Coal & Coke common sold at 
61 lately. For Granite-Bimetallic 45 
is bid. St. Louis Brewing 6s are 
quoted at 92% bid. 

The local banks are now receiving 
their allotments from Washington. 
They are well fortified to meet crop 
requirements. Interest rates remain 
firm at 6 and 6% per cent. Sterling 
is steady at $4.86%. 

PAS 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

F. F. D., Dubuque, Ia.—Would sell 

Tennessee Coal & I. on first moderate 


rally. Rock Island will not reach 
your point again this year. Take 
your medicine and be done with it. 


The stock should have a good rally 


800n. 


D. W.—You might hold your Erie 


¢d preferred. Believe, however, you 
will have to put up additional margin. 
Keep out of Anaconda. Canadian Pa- 


cific should go lower. 
lL. T. R., Moberly, Mo.—Would sell 


Corn Products common on next rally. 
The corporate bonds mentioned have 
been paying 7 per cent for three years, 
Consider them highly speculative. 

S. A., Abilene, Tex.—Would hold 
Southern Pacific, also Union Pacific 
common. Wabash common I would 
not care to touch at present. 

R. F.—Bank stock referred to alto- 
gether too high. The street railway 
bonds I cannot regard as a first-class 
investment. i 

J. P. M., Carroll, Ia.—Would recom- 
mend waiting further. There may 
and should be a good rally in the near 
future, but it won’t hold. Don’t touch 
Canada preferred. Dividend dubious. 
Steel preferred looks very “sick,” and 
also extremely low. Stock rather 
tempting at 60 and 61. Railroad shares 
mentioned will probably go lower. 
Once more, I would advise waiting. 
Market won’t run away from you. If, 
however, you are anxious to get in, 
you might begin buying on small scale 
down. 


$12.00 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN. 


Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 
and Cairo, Ill., and intermediate stations 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 
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BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 

“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1} have had a splendid night’s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Hnueary, A. G. P. A. St. Louis. 























CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 





i™ KRANKE 


S13 PINE ST. 





EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


WABASH. 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 
not unusual to see patrons enjoying their morning shave, as 
comfortably as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 
=~ — THROUGH CARS are run between St. Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; between Chicago and Buffalo, New York, 
Boston and Montreal; between Kansas City and Buffalo. 

he- Wabash Line has its own rails direct to the World's 
Fair Grounds in St. Louis. A! Wabash through trains pass 
ee. ged my wap Forest Park and stop at World's Fair 
ation in order to give passengers an opportunity to view fro 
the trains the World's Feir Buildings. 40 a i“ 
For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 


C. 8. CRANE, Gen’ Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 
8T. LO , MO 
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BIG FOUR 


TRAINS. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON LIMITED. 
Leaves St. Louis 8:30 a. m. daily. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL. 
Leaves St. Louis 12:0) noon daily. 


CINCINNATI EXPRESS. 
Leaves St. Louis 8:25 p. m. daily. 


No. 46, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
Leaves St. Louis 11:00 p. m. daily. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS. 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 
ST. LOUIS 
scented 
CINCINNATI, 
COLUMBDOS, O,. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
WASHINGTON. 


BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLs. 
NEW YORK ano BOSTON. 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut St. 
Cc. lL. Hilleary, A. G. P. A, St, Luis. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 







AND ALTON SPELLS: 


—— A GOOD RAILWAY. 


O N L UXURIOUS TRAINS. 


— T RACK OF STEEL. 
“O) NLY WAY.” 


IN o pust. 


BOOK S(s3er ni isucroman’ 


found at 


HULEUAGEUERUOGOOUD ONE AADOUELOGERONOOGEOOODGOOOOOUONOOOEDOONOOUDUEODODONELE 
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The Mirror 














QuACHITA River PROMENADE DH eROnT 
HOT SPRINGS.ARK am oF BATH HOUSES 





SPRING N2 37 
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3 The Mirror 
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A Cool, Restiul Trip 


From St. Louis to the West and Southwest, 
the Ideal Summer Route is the 


FRISCO 


SYSTEM 
ee 





This popular highway lies along the crest of the Ozarks. If it’s cool anywhere, you will find it cool 


there. And then the scenery constitutes another pleasant feature, and can be 


comfortably enjoyed from an Observation Car. 








oor eS 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THE KATY FLYER 








GO NOW! 
OCTOBER 20TH 


TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, INDIAN TERRITORY 
$15.00 ssa oo LIMIT, NOV. 10. 


Ask Nearest Ticket Agent, or Write 


Am<rmy <4rPhR Mod 


GEORGE MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE KATY FLYER 














